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PREFACE. 


In a former work, namely, “ Practical Horse- 
manship,” I gave such hints on ordinary riding 
as 1 trusted would be useful to the reader, based 
as they were on principles that I found, when put 
in practice, had usually answered their intended 
purpose. 

But that work was confined exclusively to road 
riding ; and my motive in limiting it to that branch 
of equestrianism arose from deference to what | 
conceived might be the wishes and interest of the 


reader. If he only wants to practise road riding, 


he has there the best advice I can give; and if he 
wishes to become acquainted with hunting riding, 
he will find the subject discussed in the present 
volume —“ Toe Huntiye-FiEip.” | 
That there are thousands of hunting riders to 
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whom it would be the height of arrogance in me 
to offer any advice, I am quite aware; and if such 
should think proper to peruse this book, that they 
will only do so from curiosity, or to pass away an 
idle hour, I am aware also. But, fortunately for 
the Author, there are tens of thousands who 
hunt; and numbers of these are widely different 
from the real hunting man. The two are about 
on a par with the man who sails on the sea and 
the sailor. 

If all men who hunt were really hunting men, 
not a line of advice on the subject of riding to 
hounds should ever have been penned by me. I 
write for some who hunt, and any who intend to 
hunt; and so far much practice and experience 
may, I trust, give me some pretence to offer ad- 
vice. 

The book in no way pretends to make any one 
acquainted with the mode of hunting hounds, or 
of becoming conversant with the intricacies of the 
chace; it does not even pretend to make a man a 
sportsman. Neither theory nor precept could do 
this, however good might be the former, or how- 
ever ably advanced might be the latter. Practice 
and observation must be called in to achieve this. 
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But as to becoming a sportsman, a man must be 
able to ride with hounds; if a book affords such in- 
structions to the tyro as will enable him to do this 
with safety to himself and horse, it has some claim 
to utility; and that utility will be further in- 
creased if, in teaching him how to promote his 
own sport, it also tells him how and where to 
avoid marring that of others; for, though “1 hope 
I don’t intrude” could always produce a laugh 
for Liston, if it was quoted on maiming a favour- 
ite hound, or heading a fox just breaking cover, 
the offender would be told he did intrude most abo- 
minably; and “ Tally ho, back!” from the hunts- 
man would probably be followed by anathemas 
both lcud and deep. 

Those who have seen what horses have done and 
will do with such weights as Messrs. Gurney, 
Edge, or Colonel Wyndham, and have also seen 
the best dead beat under the lightest man, must 
be quite aware of the wonderful difference between 
riding with judgment and the reverse. It is, in 
fact, almost in effect as great as that between 
a good and bad horse. Any ordinary difference of 
weight is slight when put in comparison with that 
between judicious and injudicious riding; and in 
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knowing what does or does not distress horses, 
this difference mainly depends. 

Figuratively speaking, any man with common 
judgment and moderate nerve can keep a fair place 
with hounds, if he rides the same horses, if those 
are good and handy, and the country an average 
one as to its general character and fences; but to 
make the most of a moderate horse, manage a 
queer-tempered one, or keep an uncertain fencer 
straight and on his legs, requires a knowledge of 
horses, fencing, ground, and hunting, not to be 
acquired in a season or two. 

I may be unequal to impart such information 
as is requisite to make my reader what he may 
wish to become in such matters; but he may at 
least derive this advantage from a perusal of this 
volume—it will probably enable him to under- 
stand and appreciate superior instructions from 
any better informed than myself, in the matters 
on which I have written. : 

If, however, such joint efforts fail in teaching 
him to acquire the mdispensable requisites for 
a hunting rider, let him again read this preface, 
where I give him such advice as, under such 


circumstances, I know to be good; namely, let 
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him seek other pursuits and give up hunting, for 
he will find no real enjoyment in it, if, instead 
of “going like a workman” among those who do, 
certain indications make him more than suspect 
he is * going like a muff.” 

In something like illustration of these two 
opposite characters, I have sketched two subjects 
for engravings, which I trust will explain their 
meaning sufficiently without my intruding long 
on the reader’s time. 

The “right sort,” I mean to comprehend both 
biped and quadruped: the men are a good, fair 
specimen of hunting riders, the horses also a fair 
description of hunter; they are taking a rather 
spreading, but perfectly fair and safe fence, —one 
that no man would hesitate at, if he only carried 
a little “jumping powder” about him as an occa- 
sional refresher to his nerves, and his horse has 
‘any whalebone qualification in his anatomy. 
Whether chance has occasioned them to take the 
fence at the same moment, or there is a little 
setting” each other in the case, matters not; if 
_ they only give their nags a little “stay ” on land- 
ing, and one little twist to set them going again, 


they will be all right. They all look like hardish 
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bitten ones; but I should say the dark brown and 
his rider “ for choice.” 

The other plate shows four animals of a different 
sort. It might be imagined that a gap made by 
all the rough work having been already done, 
might have been held as “ practicable;” but the 
young gentleman with the stake through his coat- 
flap is of course of a different opinion. His black 
animal seems to coincide perfectly in such opinion, 
and fully carries into practice.the judicious maxim 
of “look before you leap,” if leaping he means 
at all. To such saltatic contemplation the friend 
is applying some persuasive argument of rather 
a cutting nature, but which the black appears to 
endure most philosophically ; he has contrived to 
get his leg over one bridle rein, —a circumstance 
that in my ignorance I have always guarded 
against, if compelled to “turn over.” Now I 
recommend all my sporting friends to the opposite 
practice; for if they place the rein as the black 
has got it, they will find they will derive one of 
two great advantages by it. It will either throw 
the nag into the ditch on the other side, or if he 
escapes that catastrophe, it will give him on land- 
ing such a chuck back, that the rider in either 
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case will have him caught as safe asa hare in a 
wire. Such practice might perhaps cause little 


delays; but if it does, it gives you the advantage 


_ of seeing what all the field are doing before you, 


—a treat that your first flight man cannot enjoy. 

The owner of the bay has doubtless been told 
a throat-latch should never be put on tight. In 
this I quite agree, though from what occurs to 
his nag, it may appear that a throat-latch is in- 
tended for a purpose of which he seems to he 
unaware. 

The black, I doubt not, is held by the impaled 


gentleman to be a very fine animal. I should, 


however, opine that he must be a leetle slow. The 


other is a common-looking animal, I grant; still 
there is a bare possibility he may be better than 
he looks; at all events I back him Moulsey Hurst 


to a hen’s egg against the black. But take them 


[all together, horse and foot, there can be little 


doubt of their being quite “the wrong sort.” 
i, Bh. 
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- WHENEVER a book appears where it is left to 

surmise whether it is founded on fact, fiction, or 
consists partly of both, an irrepressible curiosity 
is generally felt by the Reader on this head. 

Whether the occurrences or characters men- 
tioned in it are imaginary, or taken from life, 
would neither make the book better or worse; 
but if a few lines can satisfy such curiosity, why 
should it not be gratified ? 

All the occurrences alluded to, both in “ Prac- 
tical Horsemanship ” and in this book, are taken 
from what the Author has seen; they are facts, 
but altered in respect of time and place, so as to 
prevent personality. The Characters are from life, 
but so disguised as to prevent the individual who 
sat for the sketch taken being recognised, unless 
where the name is fairly stated. A character or 
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two may be guessed at, without the Reader being 
very wrong in his divination; where I have left 
this possibility, it is where I am indifferent about 
the matter, either from not considering any great 
delicacy necessary, or from not having said any 
thing likely to wound the feelings. 

There are men who have hunted westward of 
London who have seen more than one “ bruising” 
M. F.H. There are men in London and its 
vicinity who have seen more than one Mr. Jes- 
samy; though I am thankful to say that I never 
saw but one veritable Jessamy with hounds. 
I have put the General on a dun horse, merely 
because I never saw him on one of that colour; 
but the General lived and rode. The Clergy- 
man mentioned lived (and I hope lives), and well 
he did his duty in every thing; and well he did 
his duty when, sub rosd, he managed a pack of 
fox-hounds. Young Roberts lived, albeit that 
was nearer his Christian than surname. 

Thus far I satisfy the curiosity of the Reader ; 
my friend and guest also lived, and subsequently 
often showed the way in Leicestershire. Would 
he were now alive! 

Having thus introduced my Characters to my 
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Reader, I hope he will permit me to ae 
the book. 

If I should be asked why I baile a not written ve 
better book, the answer is very easy — because 
I did not know how. If I am asked why I have 
written in a somewhat peculiar way —I will give 
my reasons for doing so. ) 

Whatever theme an author selects for his 
pen, I conceive he should, as far as possible, make 
his style correspond with his subject. If it be a 
light one, a regular didactic style might lead to 
the supposition that the author attaches too 
much importance to his own work; if in nar- 
rating a simple tale, an author adopts a florid 
style, he spoils his work ; he makes that ridiculous 
which in simple language would, perhaps, have 
been touching and interesting. 

Under such impressions I considered the sub- 
jects of this book could not be discussed in a too 
unaffected or familiar style; and hence I address 
what I say to a Friend instead of the Public. 

IT had, however, another motive. I considered 
that to bring forward cases that, with small un- 
important alterations, actually occurred, would 
enable the Reader to form his judgment from 
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them; my own might very probably err: but 
the cases as I have stated them are correct. 
If, therefore, the Reader should form erroneous 
opinions from them, I shall not be liable to the 
charge of having misled him. 

The friend alluded to, and for whom I once 
penned many sheets similar in matter to the 
present, was for many years well-known both 
to the fashionable and sporting world. He is 
gone, but his memory will live long after the 
Author of these pages will have been forgotten. 


By ia, 
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B CHASE? ITS PLEASURES. THE FOX-HUNTER AND THE 
FARMER.—A CASE IN POINT.—PLAIN FACTS.— SPORTSMEN 
PERSONIFIED. —-MASTERS OF FOX-HOUNDS.— THEIR DIs- 
PINCTIVE FEATURES.—HOW TO FORM A SPORTSMAN. — 
DIFFERENCE OF PACKS. — ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 


‘aE Field! Not, cuiegie ‘far-famed one of 
“Waterloo, nor the more remote*in history but 
equally memorable one of Bosworth. My humble 
pen shall not carry my ideas to either plain, 
though my horse has carried me over both. It 
was with the enthusiasm of a mere boy I was 
first carried across either, but with enthusiasm of 
different sort, and, sooth to say, the one by far 
the most agreeable. For, hail, thou field of 
Bosworth ! if Mars has claimed thee as the tem- 
porary arena of his belligerent sons, fair sane 
has “smoothed. the eet front. of war” by 
: making thee a part and parcel of her sylvan ter- 
ory. ‘Unheroic may be the choice, but in 
“honesty I must avow I hold it pleasanter to put 
| B 
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my courser at a gate than “to put my life upon 
a cast;” and if we may judge by the crooked- 
backed hero’s speech before the memorable morning 
dawned, he would just as soon have seen and hunted 
one game fox there as the six Richmonds he talks 
about; and, if I mistake not, about half-past two 
on the eighteenth of June, in the year of grace 
one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, there were 
some on the other plain who would have felt quite 
as well pleased with the certainty of sleeping at 
Leicester or Melton as in not knowing whether 
they should sleep or die where they were. 

Our Field is here of far different intent and 
purpose; and, though composed of souls that 
‘dare do all that may become a man,” our vul- 
pine war brings no sigh of regret to any one, but 
adds health, vigour, high spirits, and good fellow- 
ship to all who partake in it, and is, moreover, 
one of the few pursuits and pleasures of this life 
that “leaves no sting behind.” 

Hail, then, thou mimic field of war! and thou, 
chaste goddess, hail! thou whose bright example 
has tempted so many of the high and noble 
bright-eyed fair ones of our land to add a brighter 
tint to beauty by the fresh morning’s breeze. 
Interesting as woman ever is, and interesting as 
is the fair creature whose attenuated and fragile 
form tells the true tale of the sad havoc of a 
fashionable life, the interest she excites must ever 
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be attended by anxious hope and apprehensive 
- forebodings. But, worse than this, let not the fair 
~ one fancy that the interest she creates carries with 


: it also admiration. Tis true, they say, that “ pity 
‘jg akin to love.” In one sense, perhaps, it is; 


put, in another, let her not fancy that pity is akin 
to captivation. No, as a blunt fox-hunter let me 


: tell her the homely truth: the man who afhrms 
how far more lovely is the “ drooping lily ” than 


“the blushing rose,” where he has neither design 


nor gallantry to induce him to mask his genuine 


thoughts, will tell the plain truth in merely 
speaking of her as a sickly girl. 

_ If only one such fair being was roused from 
the hallucination of her ideas and infatuation of 
her pursuits, and was to let her willing steed 
_earry her where the enlivening cry of hounds 
would give a fresh stimulus to thoughts and 
feelings blasé¢ of the studied concord of instru- 
mental music, and where faces beaming with 
animation would show the difference between 
real and assumed gaiety, there would she catch 
the pleasing infection, and bracing air and health- 


ful exercise would soon restore the buoyancy of 


spirits and elasticity of step, the natural attributes 
_ of youth and health. One, aye only one, such 
- achievement among the many would be enough 


ao _ to immortalise the hunting field for ever. 


On however precarious a footing an author 
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may stand, and most precarious that footing is 
if he selects hunting as the subject of his pen, 
fortunately for that subject, it has a far firmer 
hold of public estimation than he who chronicles 
its joys and incidents; and whatever is written 
on it is sure to challenge the attention of thou- 
sands, and, if at all ably handled, will be favoured 


by the commendation of some. To those I can 


only say, 


“ Blame where you must, be lenient where you can, 
And be the Critic the good-natured man.” 


Among the few who decry hunting and its 
votaries, we rarely, if ever, find the noble, the 


| 


high-minded, or the well-educated. The town- 


bred and half-bred miss, living with her parents 


in a snuggery, at thirty-five pounds a year rent, 
in Lambeth, Holloway, or Paddington, where 


lawyers’ clerks, counter gentlemen from linen- 
drapers, lacemen, and others are regaled with tea 


and muffins, brought in by a slip of thirteen, 
denominated, par excellence, our servant, may hold 
a lady knowing anything of a horse as contra- 


feminine, forgetting that ignorance in this way 


arises from her parents and parents’ ancestors 
never having been in a position in life to have 


any. The young lady forgets, or rather over- 
looks, that, from similar causes, she is a no better 


judge of pictures, bronzes, marqueterie, or exotics 
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than she is of horses, whereas the high-born 
woman is equally a judge of all from possessing, 
and having possessed, them. 


Probably, the same young lady’s papa is so far 


honoured as occasionally to entertain the master 


of a shop, who begs to know “if there is any 
other article he can have the pleasure of showing 

his customer this morning,” and bores one by 
_ producing some “entirely new” sort of bobbinet 
or other bobbery that is not wanted. In such a 
ease, while her heart beats high, and new hopes 
and wishes find birth in her bosom, she rails 
against field-sports and fox-hunters ; first, from 
_ knowing nothing of either, and, secondly, from 
well knowing the august object of her proud and 


towering aspirations never took a leap in his life, 
unless over his own counter. How much more 
flattering a position she considers the fascinating 


_ Mr. Gauzecollar holds while a piece of white 
_ ribbon from his own shop at his breast proclaims 
him steward for the night at the “Casino de 
Venise,” or some such place, than the noble- 


P man at a fixture, with his fox-hounds. While 


_ she sees Mr. Gauzecollar figuring away, over- 
‘doing and ill-doing all the steps taught him by 


7) Mr. Hopper in Silver Street, Golden Square, 


and, by his officious underbred attempts at_ gal- 
_lantry, making havec in the hearts of scores of 
- little straw-chippers and sundry ladies of rather 
B 3 
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equivocal character, she infers the noble sports- 
man is snoring in his chair; little suspecting 
that he whose straight going with his hounds at 
midday challenged the admiration of the field, is 
at midnight by the fascination of his manners 
challenging the smiles of the high and fairest 
daughters of aristocracy. The fair aspirant for 
Mr. Gauzecollar’s notice “never could abide a 
dog” till he presented her with some snub-nosed 
cur that she leads about as a King Charles. She 
screams if a horse comes near her ; and when the 
daring Gauzecollar once hired one, and rode 
three miles out of his way to show himself thus 
mounted, the pretty blushes that accompanied 
her overcoming her timidity to reach the digit of 
the preux cavalier, told the tale of what love 
will dare for those beloved. How beautiful 
he looks a ’orseback!” sighed the fair one as the 
receding form of the gallant youth diminished in 
the distance, wending its way back to Cheapside. 

But among those many degrees above the 
grades of the inhabitant of the suburban snuggery 
and the renowned Gauzecollar, we sometimes 
hear “I am not very fond of seeing ladies on 
horseback,” from a London miss who is somewhat 
in the state of the fox and grapes of old; and 
‘‘T should not like to see a wife of mine ride” | 
is a sentiment sometimes mooted by gentlemen 
whose prospects need give them little alarm 
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as to their veto being called in question as to 
their ladies’ equestrian performances. Happy 
souls! whose wishes and means jog on so har- 
moniously together. Would to Heaven I could 
bring myself to dislike four good steppers in hand 
and half-a-dozen good hunters in the stable; but 
Philosophy uses me most scurvily in this par- 
ticular, and will not bring a particle of its influ- 
ence in my favour. Well, if latterly my debts 
to Providence and Philosophy have not been 
heavy, I am under the less obligation to them. 
There is some comfort in that, and to feel that 
comfort is about the extent of my obligation. 
And as to friends, light as the gossamer floats my 
conscience respecting most of them. 

But, though hunting and sporting pursuits, like 
everything else in this warring world, have some 
enemies, there are two great causes why those 
enemies are not general. Such pursuits have, 
from some incentive or other, been, from time out 
of mind, the pursuits of numbers of all nations 
of the globe; hence arrogant must be those who 
would attempt to deny as wrong, ridiculous, or 
blamable, that which has ever had as its sup- 
porters many of the best, the wisest, and highest 
born of all countries. And again, as the great 
and fashionable uphold, patronise, and partake in 


‘such pursuits, those who are high enough to aim 


at being thought above the herd dare not con- 
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demn that which those they emulate choose to 
-patronise. 

Hunting possesses one advantage and recom- 
mendation which distinguishes it from all other 
amusements, — it injures no one, and benefits 
thousands. Cavillers may say, Does it not injure 
the farmer whose fences are broken, and land 
ridden over? I answer, unquestionably, No: it 
would injure him if he had no equivalent given 
him; but he has. If he is put to expense or loss 
by a hunting field, unless he is known to bea 
surly brute, that loss is always made up to him; 
and, indeed, in a general way, he gets more than 
compensated. ‘“‘ Ware Wheat,” “ Ware Turnips,” 
or “ Ware Clover,” is constantly heard if any one 
is seen riding more than could be avoided over 
either. Doubtless, enemies to field sport, or those 
who know nothing of agricultural pursuits or 
produce beyond what an interested farmer may 
tell, will sympathise with him, if he says he had 
a fine field of wheat ridden over and spoiled: in 
such a case, if he got no remuneration, and if the 
wheat WAS spoiled, their sympathy would be well 
placed; but that such must be the case because 
it is ridden over, is not a more certain sequitur 
than the being kicked off a horse is the conse- 
quence of getting on one. If a root of wheat is 
trodden further into the ground than it originally 
was, the hoof of the horse commits a very rude 
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ssault, but by no means certain murder. On 
ome land the root would derive benefit from the 
ressure; and if, instead of this, it is torn up, it 
rings with it sufficient encompassing earth to 
arry on its growth ina new situation, and wheat, 
ke geraniums, will stand a good deal of cutting 
d transplanting, and then spring up, like the 
ads of the Hydra, vigorous as ever. 

I can fancy I hear Farmer Winnowwheat ex- 
m, on hearing what I have stated, “ What 
an a chap that writes books know about wheat : a 
y reply to such an observation from the worthy 
rmer would be, —I do not pretend to a great 
mount of knowledge, but why I may know 
mething of wheat being ridden over is this: i 
nave had five hundred acres of land on my hands, 
d those situated within a quarter of a mile of 
fox-hound kennel; so my fields came im fora 
‘ull share, three or four fixtures being in my 1m- 
ediate vicinity. I therefore may know some- 
thing about this subject; in fact, men of real hite- 
ry talent would perhaps, despite the farmer, 
old that I know more of riding across wheat, 
than of writing across a sheet of Gecslnalch What- 
ever may be the case, I can only say I never had 
field of wheat spoiled, or, as I could detect, 
aterially injured, by being ridden over. 

But I can bring a case in point. I hada small 
Gok on my farm a about an acre; this was wheat, 
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and a regular “cul-de-sac.” Out of a large field, 
one day, some scores of horsemen got into this 
trap; but as the fence out was not practicable, 
they had to return to the gate: thus the field 
came in for no ordinary treading, and certainly 
presented a rather disarranged appearance. I 
sent a roller into it next day, and never saw or 
had a finer crop off the same quantity of land. 
{ must, however, allow, that on a more stiff 
clayey and wet soil damage would have been done; 
but if it had, a proper application to the master 
of the hounds would have set all right, had I been 
disposed to make one. 

Now turnips really do suffer when ridden over, 
for when a shoe bruises one, the chances are 
that it decays and rots away. But turnips are 
seldom ridden over if it can be avoided, for the 
damage they incur is known to all regular fre- 
quenters of a hunt; and one who is not so is soon ~ 
reminded of, or taught this fact, if he is seen 
transgressing. And again, a field of full-crown 
turnips is not a kind of galloping ground any 
man would select if he could avoid it. 

Clover lays suffer much if ridden over; but if 
crossed in the direction of the lands the furrow 
is always selected, and if transversely, there is 
mostly a headland that leads to a gate: this is — 
also generally the soundest part, and is, in most 
eases, the part ridden over. In short, the damage 
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2 Field does is always much exaggerated when 
complained of at all. 

A farmer may, on an average, get one gate 
broken in a season; if he does, the carpenter or 
blacksmith makes it as good as ever for a couple 
of shillings, and a day’s work at eighteen pence 
to a hedger, repairs many fences, of which the 
materials probably cost nothing. 

If the farmer is rich, and a sportsman, these 
trifles neither hurt his pocket nor mind; if poor, 
“he is sure to be remunerated. 

We will now look to the creditor side of the 
account. In the extent of country over which a 
pack of fox-hounds has its fixtures, we may fairly 
infer that a couple of hundred men keep hunters. 
Not to exceed the mark, we will average these 
at three horses each: some keeping six or more, 
others one. This gives us 600 horses, consuming, 
at the least, 1,200 bushels of corn weekly, some- 
thing about 9,000 quarters of corn yearly, and 
say, a thousand tons of hay,— a pretty good lift 
to the produce of the neighbourhood,—a kind 
of free trade among neighbours that carries no 
dissension with its effects. If we, therefore, take 
into consideration the numbers of packs of fox- 
hounds kept in Great Britain, it will be seen that 
the vent through them of farmers’ produce 1s 
enormous, and the number of persons employed 
equally great in its way. : 
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It is all very well in a pastoral poem to use a 
‘Kind of clap-trap for the applause of a certain 
grade, to carp at the’noble as requiring 


“ Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds.” 


Our poet quite overlooked the number of per- 
sons employed, and the money circulated by the 
pursuits requiring the space he grudges the noble 
possessor. 

What he says of their usurping the space that 
‘many poor supplied,” is sheer nonsense; such 
Utopian ideas alone would have been sufficient to 
prove him what he was, a very pretty poet and a 
very weak man. 


‘“ A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man.” 


A very catching couplet to those who can 
believe such a state of things practicable or pos- 
sible. Poets certainly have a licence, and the 
poet in question has used it most freely, for when 
England’s griefs began is rather an indefinite period 
to hit upon, and when every rood of ground main- 
tained its man is a state of things that never did 
exist, will exist, or could exist. 

As one of these domains, where there is space 
for all those appurtenances to a nobleman that 
are so reproachfully alluded to by the poet, and 
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where a pack of fox-hounds has been long kept 
on a princely scale by the best of sportsmen, we 
“will suppose the estates of the Duke of Cleveland 
to be subdivided till every rood of ground, for the 
time being, had its man. Could any one be 
absurd enough to suppose it would continue thus ? 
It would not over one harvest; some, from idleness, 
pad management, or bad habits, would find they 
~ could not hold their own ; a more prudent or better 
“managing neighbour takes it, and adds it to his 
own, and probably the late owner of the added 
 yood assists the new possessor in its culture: here 
i in the first, not only generation, but season, 
one becomes doubly possessed, and the other a 
labourer; as possessions and wealth accumulate, 
so do the means of acquiring increased wealth. 
The careful man adds rood by rood to his pro- 
_ perty, till he possesses ten roods ; nine of his neigh- 
bours become labourers; and of those who still 
retain their rood, he, as relates to them, becomes a 
large landed proprietor, they only a step above 
the labourer: he is to them what the wealthy 
_ farmer, holding a thousand acres, and riding hunt- 
"ing, is to the man tilling a hundred and holding his 
own plough: and thus, as now, in the course of 
time would Raby Castle again own one master. 
If every individual living had the same talent, 
the same industry, habits, and disposition, if we 
gave each similar possessions and means, each 
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might, for a considerable time, retain an equal 
position in society ; but even under such circum- — 
stances, ill-luck or ill-health would shortly dis- 
possess one, while it enriched another: and it is 
quite proper it should be so ; for, supposing Great 
Britain could give an acre of land to each inhabi- 
tant, instead of a rich and enlightened nation, we 
should be a set of Boors, without sense enough to 
carry on the common cause of all. It is not as 
Goldsmith describes, even among savage tribes, 
for with them the best hunter gets the most skins, 
and the best warrior the most sway. 

The poor, feeling the shoe that pinches them, 
are induced to envy and decry the rich and great ; 
they do this from looking at the picture in a wrong 
light. They can scarcely be expected to believe 
the fact, that virtually it 1s by the rich and great 
that the poorer live; in fact, without the great the 
little could not live, for do away with the great, 
the poor would become slaves here, or pretty 
much the same thing, to other nations: if, there- 
fore, every noble and man of wealth could be 
induced to do what equalisers would wish, namely, 
distribute his patrimony till he gave a thousand 
families a hundred a year, and left himself with 
the same income, so far from benefiting man- 
kind, he would be taking a most effectual step 
towards striking at the root of common welfare. 

Avaunt! then, ye who only rail at the great and 
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noble because their position is one for which you 
were not designed and are not fitted. Avaunt ! 
ye soulless beings, who decry the glories of the 


Chase because you have not hearts or means to 
enjoy it. While Old England stands pre-eminent 
among nations, so will its aristocracy stand among 


2 men; and while this lasts, so will the glorious 


Chase stand pre-eminent among our national sports 
and pastimes. 

I am quite willing to admit that the man whose 
avocation carries him no further than from Loth- 
bury or Fenchurch to Clapham Common, and 
whose appurtenances of his pursuits are comprised 


in pen, ink, paper, wax, wafer, seal and sand, may 


have in him the germ of a hero’s courage and 
enthusiasm; but he who has stood conspicuous 
in bold relievo amongst his comrades in the 


burst of blaze in a dozen sieges, leaves no doubt 


of the materials he is made of ; and the man who, 
cap in hand, rattles along his pack of fox-hounds 
at a racing pace, shows at once the soul that is 
in him; and what he does will always be done 
«en prince,” whether it be bearding a tyrant 


_ potentate and defying his threatened vengeance, 


or soothing the wretched applicant and relieving 
his gaunt necessities. 

A sportsman is, perhaps, among the generality 
of men, a somewhat indefinite term. Hach man 
who follows any sort of sport calls himself a 
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sportsman: in his way, he certainly is so. The 
walking gentleman on the stage is an actor, but 
not quite John Kemble or Talma. 

Angling is a sport ; and the illiberal cynic who 
described it as a rod with a worm at one ex- 
tremity and a fool at the other, exemplified his 
own definition; for the best, the wisest, and most 
gifted have been anglers. There is not, in a 
general way, certainly, much excitement in the 
pursuit, and I should be apt to consider the man 
who preferred it to robuster sports to be one with 
little enthusiasm in his composition, probably a. 
very amiable and estimable man; but my fox- 
hunting predilections would never allow me to 
consider such a man a sportsman, unless he was 
one who angled, when, from some cause or other, 
he could not hunt. 

Shooting is unquestionably sporting; and if a 
man shot because or when he could not hunt, I 
should jar excellence call him a sportsman; but if 
by choice he went pottering about with a brace 
of pointers when he could enjoy the sight of five- 
and-twenty couples of fox-hounds finding, and in 
chase, I must say I should hold him somewhat 
slow as a sportsman; in fact, courtesy alone would 
induce me to call him one. “ The squire ” shot, 
it is true, and so do hundreds of our first-flight 
men as fox-hunters; and whether it was a pigeon 
or a partridge Osbaldiston shot enthusiastically ; 
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but if he practised till, when he cried “ pull” to 
the trapman, every bystander would say, “dead 
for a ducat;” or till the flashing zig-zag flight of 
the snipe never caused him a moment’s hurry, or 
the “whur” of the’ pheasant never surprised him, 
let it be remembered that he also surprised the 
welkin with his “ whoo-whoop ” when the worried 
fox was held by the whipper-in over the impatient 
pack. That “whoo-whoop” was alone worth a 
day’s journey to hear, and to see him also at the 
find and in the chase was worth a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Such men should never die; but as 
they do, they have at least the consolation of 
_ knowing their memory lives for ever in the re- 
collections of sportsmen, while their regrets are 
as undying as those recollections. The mere 
shooter will of course be regretted by his friends 
as a man, if he deserved such regrets; but when 
he dies, it is merely, as regards the sporting world, 
one good shot the less; and we may say, and we 
may think, as was said of the fallen knight in 
Chevy Chase, there are “ within the realm five 
hundred good as he.” Shooting is comparatively 
a solitary and selfish amusement, and also com- 
paratively does no good to any one; so the loss of 
a shooter concerns him only as an individual; and 
his loss will be regretted or not in accordance with 
the estimation his general character placed him in 
C 
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among his friends and acquaintance. But, inde- 
pendent of respective general worth as individuals 
of high position, the loss of such men as the 
Dukes of Beaufort or Cleveland creates a hiatus 
in the sporting world, a chasm in the kingdom, 
not readily to be filled up. The loss of their 
retinue and princely expenditure would be felt 
by hundreds, and, to quote the words (but reverse 
their meaning) of the poet I have before cited, 
would stop the means “that many poor sup- 
plied;” while their high bearing but courtesy 
in the field would ever live in the memory of all 
who have witnessed it. Enthusiastic as I am in 
my love of fox-hunting, candour obliges me to 
confess, | have among men as masters of fox- 
hounds, but of less high standing in society, seen 
acts and heard expressions used in the field, the 
coarseness of which all but mduced a wish that 
the pack might cease to exist in order to get rid 
of their master. 

There are three distinct characters as masters 
of fox-hounds, and of course an intermediate man 
among the three. There is the judicious but 
somewhat timid rider; the bold, dashing, scien- 
tific, and straight-going rider ; and also the bruising 
rider; each quite fitted for a master of hounds. 
I need scarcely say that among the three, “ in 
medio tutissimus ibis,” that is, of the three, the 
middle one quoted approaches most the beau-ideal 
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of a master of fox-hounds, that is, supposing each 
to be in prime of life, health, and vigour. 

- But as it is neither necessary, desirable, nor 
advisable for a general commanding troops in a 


battle to meet his man sword-arm to sword-arm, 


so it is in no way necessary for a master of 
hounds to be a bold rider, unless he hunts them 
himself, in which case, giving him credit for good 
sense, of course he would be; where he is not so, 
although he may be quite aware that in a clipping 
run over a stiff country the chances are against 
him, still, so far from wishing to prevent the 
sport of others, if he is thrown out, he hears the 
whole ‘account from his huntsman, and feels a 
good-natured pride and pleasure in learning his 
pack behaved well, and his friends were gratified. 
We are not, however, to suppose, because the 
master of a pack may not be a very bold rider, 
that such a case as I have described is one of 
very frequent occurrence. Masters of hounds 
are mostly thorough sportsmen, and where for- 
ward riding does not carry them through, their 
perfect knowledge of their country, their hounds, 


and the habits of their game, together with their 


general knowledge of hunting, does; and though 
the master may not have been seen for ten con- 


‘secutive minutes going in the front rank, it will 


probably be found that he has been all along 


during the run near enough to have seen what 
Cc 2 
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was going on, and probably could give by far a 
better account of the chase than any other person 
in the field. As a nobleman or man of fortune, 
he rides to please himself, leaving younger, 
vainer, or less sensible men to ride to please 
others. Something of the same sort will be seen 
in his dress, and even in the appointments of his 
own or his men’s horses. The Tyro fears to have 
anything about himself or his people that is not 
sanctioned by general custom and use. The man 
of high standing and known judgment orders all 
about him in such manner or form as his good 
sense tells him is most convenient or effective. 
His dress is sure to be that of a sportsman and 
a gentleman; but he ties himself to no particular 
or general class of either as objects of imitation. 
If he thinks a saddle, for instance, of a make 
somewhat deviating from those in general use, to 
be more safe or easy for himself, his men, or 
horses, he uses such;. and though he may not 
quote the doggrel rhyme, 


“ Sir, I’m a gentleman, do ye think it fit, 
I should to vulgar rule submit ?” 


he feels he is a man of consequence, and one of 
sense, and as such does that which is sensible, 
without studying the opinion of the mere mul- 
titude. 

Another sort of master of hounds is the dashing 
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straight rider, probably a younger man. He 
scorns to “crane” at anything, and delights in 
the uncertainty between getting a cold bath and 


skimming over eighteen feet of water. He must | 


have a flying country, hounds fast as meteors, and 
huntsmen and whips fast as his hounds. He, as 
a sportsman, wishes to see his hounds work hand- 
somely, but ever wishes their work to be racing 
with “heads up and sterns down;” with only 
time to occasionally throw a tongue. He loves 
this not from any little or ill-natured feeling 
towards those not equally mounted or equally 
gifted, but in a manly way to throw down the 
gauntlet to those who are. He hunts for fame, 
rides for fame; so let it be. ‘Fame is his vitality: 
probably his enthusiastic pursuit of it will be 
sobered by time; but if it be, the man who has 
once sought it in all pursuits “that may become 
a man,” will very rarely indeed be found to do 
aught that would not. Such are the men who 
ought to enjoy, for they have the zest to enjoy, 
«the good the gods provide them.” Long may 
they enjoy it! . 

Such a master of hounds will be certain to have 
everything in accordance with prevailing taste. 
His dress of the true Melton cut; his coat, by the 
most approved artist, is faultless; his hair and 


whiskers just as arranged by his French or Swiss. 


valet; his boots and breeches patterns in their 
c 3 
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way; his hunter, perfect in shape, make, and 
condition, is fit to run on a flat for a man’s life: 
and while the first noble master I have specified 
arrives at the fixture in his post-carriage, stan- 
hope, or on a safe good hack, our younger one 
comes careering across the country on a three 
hundred guinea hunter, to whom he gives this 
breathing as a preparation for his next hunting 
day; or if the distance is too far for this, we see 
him in his mail shooting carriage, or his four- 
in-hand, with horses, in the purchase of any of 
which, the change out of a hundred and fifty 
would not pay two hours of the daily expendi- 
ture of his establishment. 

In the bearing of the two different masters 
towards the field, a considerable difference may 
be remarked by any observer. The more experi- 
enced master and older inhabitant of the country, 
notices only such men as rank high in point of 
conduct and character; and if any steeple-chase 
rider, whose puppyism and impertinence were only 
equalled by his ignorance and ill-temper, should 
happen to be out, he would be no more noticed 
by the master as a desirable addition to the field 
than would any stray hound who might choose to 
join the pack, so long as he was unobserved by 
the whip. Our younger M. F. H., acting more 
in accordance with the times, would probably 
hold such a man riding steeple-chases as a pass- 
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port to the notice of a nobleman, and would very 
probably accost him as Jem or John, the doing 
of which would arise from want of reflection, and 
consequent want of suitable conception and esti- 
mation of men and things. We will of course 
a give the young noble credit for a courteous and 
perfectly gentlemanly demeanour in the field; 

for unless quite “ apostate to his faith,” his edu- 

cation and habits would ensure his being so; 
put it is quite possible that the same little mis- 
taken ideas of propriety might induce a certain 


manner and certain expressions very distantly 
(let us hope) approaching to what what might be 
held as bearing some affinity to “ Slang,” the 

_ yery antithesis of such noblemen as I have men- 
tioned by name as owning fox-hounds. 

The appearance and manners of the servants 
of the more fashionable and younger M. F. H. 
will most likely differ from those of the other 
noble in minor points: they will of course know 
their business perfectly, though it is possible that 
in their endeavours to show a clipping run and 
fast thing, they may occasionally lose a fOX's 
their appearance probably will have a spice of 
something of London, Newmarket, and steeple- 
chasing in it, at all events, different from that 
of the men of the other pack, who, if seen at 
Tattersall’s, would be at once set down as a 
huntsman and his whips, even if their persons 
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were unknown. Of course the manners of the 
men of both packs would be civil to gentlemen ; 
but those of the men of the younger M. F. H. 
would want that perfectly respectful bearing always 
found in servants of really well-organised families. 

Where a huntsman and his whips are aware 
that the master of the pack knows as much, or 
perhaps more, of hunting than they do, it pro- 
duces a deferential attention to his orders that a 
less experienced sportsman could not command. 
They are taught that they are the master’s ser- 
vants ; the others hold themselves as artists, and 
consider the hunting the hounds as resting with 
themselves, and this produces a certain self-es- 
timation, which is shown in their manner as well 
as harboured in their minds. 

If I wished to make a man a thorough coach- 
man, I should not be content with his being able 
to drive four thoroughly broke horses who would 
go of themselves, but after he had driven such I 
would give him a dose of four heavy-mouthed 
lazy ones, as also a team or two of some blind 
and some grogey queer-disposed “ Bokickers,” 
all and each with a different temper, and pro- 
bably vice. When he can get the first along in fair 
time, and keep the others on their legs and in 
their places, I should call him a coachman: he 
will then appreciate the pleasure of driving his 
own team, and know what to do in emergency. | 
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So to make a man a sportsman: if his re- 
splendent star boded his finding himself in that 
‘‘ second heaven,” namely, in the field, surrounded 
by his own pack of fox-hounds, I would not let 
him perform his novitiate in a fine scenting, 
flying grass-country, where he would think more 
of his riding than his hounds. No; send him 
into a good rough one, well interspersed with 
woodland, where foxes require a good deal of 
badgering and driving to make, or rather force 
them to break: this will teach him patience, give 

him a knowledge of his hounds, and an ear to tell 
him what they are at when his eye cannot inform 
him. He will here learn what hunting is, that is, 
hunting in difficulties, and not merely to be only 
able to do what any man who is not afraid can 
do, namely, follow a flying pack that are always 
in his sight, with very frequently their fox in 
sight also. It matters not to any one whether a 
man who hunts with others’ hounds be a sports- 
man or not, provided he be sufficiently so as in a 
general way to hold his tongue and not interfere 
with the hounds, or get in their way; but a 
M. F. H. being a thorough sportsman just makes 
the difference of hounds affording good sport to a 
whole country or the reverse. 
When a man has served a proper apprenticeship 
to hunting in different countries, so as to be able, 
if he wished, to hunt a pack of fox-hounds in 
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any, may he have as good a one as heart can wish, 
as fine a country as England can produce, plenty 
of foxes, plenty of means, and plenty of health to 
enjoy all, and, as Pat says, “ May he live for ever, 
and after too!” 

Leaving aside the difference that would in all 
probability be found in two packs under the 
control of two such masters, that difference 
arising from the different taste, habits, and 
experience of each respectively, there will be 
perceived a wider difference still between the two 
in hunting a different description of country; and 
this difference would not only be unavoidable, but 
quite proper in character. 

The style, strength, and breed of horses and 
hounds must differ in a light flying country, and 
a deep-holding and rough one; the men’s dress 
even must be stronger in the latter, or they would 
have their boots torn off their legs and their 
clothes from their backs: in fact, in such a country 
I once saw a whip emerge from a thick cover 
minus a saddle-flap. In very light breast-high 
countries, a huntsman and his whips should be 
light, and must, to live with their hounds, possess 
something of the attributes of the jockey and 
steeple-chase rider as to knowledge of pace and 
making the most of their horses; in more diffi- 
eult countries the greater qualification is making 
the most of their hounds, and here more ex- 
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perienced men are desirable. A very slight touch 
of the dandy may not militate against a hunts- 
man’s qualifications, where he rides thorough- 
breds and hunts hounds as delicate in their coats 
and fine as racing greyhounds; but where men 
and hounds have to actually force themselves 
through strong thorny covers, men, horses, and 
hounds must be used that will stand the en- 
counter of such rough usage as all must meet 
with; and, advocate as I am for blood in all 
things, I know quite well that here a tolerably 
tough hide is really a desideratum in a huntsman 
as well as in horses and hounds. Under most cir- 
cumstances we can pop a thin-skinned nag through 
a Bullfinch; the pace and his game induce him to 
make the momentary bolt through: but many of 
them would no more thrust themselves patiently 
through a strong cover than they would through 
a fire. Such countries were never to my taste, 
chiefly because the description of horse calculated 
for them was not to my taste either; and further 
than this, I would rather get a purler over a fair 
fence than be flayed alive gradatim by ragged 
ones, —a thing I hold next in abhorrence to the 
being kicked to death by black beetles. 

There is, however, another difference to be 
found in packs, and this originating from the 
difference of two masters. But here, unlike the 
two cases before alluded to, the difference arises 
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from the different positions in life, and, conse- 
quently, different animus that pervades the two 
individuals. To make this clear, I will select 
two packs illustrative of this difference; and as 
most of those who hunted with the two packs in 
question (unless they were at the time, like my- 
self, in boyhood) have ceased to breathe, I can 
offend no one by my remarks. 

I will specify the two packs of fox-hounds that 
years back hunted Hertfordshire; the one the 
Essex, the other the Buckinghamshire side of 
the county; the latter were nominally the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury’s. I say nominally, for though 
they were his property, they were under the con- 
trol of the Marchioness; for when I knew them 
their lord was too infirm to hunt. The Mar- 
chioness was the perfection of a hunting horse- 
woman; rode as straight and boldly as I hold any 
gentlewoman should ride, while a servant, whose 
respectful demeanour showed him the servant of a 
nobleman, attended or piloted her, as the case might 
be. Many women I have known since, and know 
now, could beat her across a country, perfect horse- 
woman as she was; but they wanted and want 
that tact and manner that, in all cases, the other 
showed. In her, while we admired the horse- 
woman, nothing was done that could for a moment 
compromise the Marchioness, the wife of the noble 
owner of the pack. The number of the field 
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was usually comparatively small, say, forty or 
fifty ; but they were gentlemen, — gentlemen of 
the county, and many of them frequent visitors 
at Hatfield House; few but those who occa- 
sionally at least enjoyed this privilege, hunted 
with these hounds; in fact, I recollect but two 
who regularly did so, the one a then eminent 
chemist on Ludgate Hill, the other the Mr. 
Dickenson of Gowland lotion celebrity; a capital 
sportsman, and respected, I believe, by all who 
knew him. A few farmers were occasionally out, 
and when they were, the condescension with 
which they were acknowledged by the Mar- 
chioness, showed they were men to be respected ; 
and if a horse-dealer or two sometimes showed a 
clever hunter there, their dress and manner showed 
they were not ashamed of their trade, so no one was 
ashamed of them; the huntsman and his whips 
were of that order of men who, by their re- 
spectful manners to the gentlemen of the hunt, 
proved they were worthy of respect in return. 
Such was the Hatfield hunt: their country could 
not be called altogether a good one, that is, not 
one usually affording clippmg runs, still it was 
one that called forth all the beauties of hunting, in 
the sagacity and steadiness of hounds, and know- 
ledge of his business in the huntsman. It was 
not a first-flight rider’s country, but in all its 
attributes perfectly a gentleman’s, and one where 
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. areal lover of hunting would be highly pleased 
and gratified. 

The pack on the Essex side had for their 
M. F. H. a worthy citizen, a good sportsman, and 
doubtless a worthy man. -They had certainly a 
better country than had their more aristocratic 
rivals, and I believe the whole establishment was 
well and liberally managed; but a glance at the 
collective meet at one of their fixtures showed at 
once a difference of men and manners: their fields 
were usually far more numerous than those of the 
Hatfield pack. Of course among them were some 
private gentlemen; but, unless it might be a mili- 
tary man quartered within reach, it was only some 
fortuitous chance that brought a man of fashion 

there. 
Imm no shape mean to infer that vulgarity 
was a prominent feature in the appearance or 
demeanour of the field, but there certainly was a 
want of that tone, and ton, that so immediately 
characterised the gentlemen of the other hunt. 
The uniform of the Hatfield was light blue, which 
produced a kind of exclusiveness not reached by 
a mere scarlet coat. I have seen many a horse- 
dealer in the latter, and as it is merely a hunting 
dress, he may wear it without incurring the charge 
of presumption; and so may any other tradesman. 
Perhaps it might evince better taste if they did 
not; but no man presumed to sport the Hatfield 
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colour unless requested to do so by the noble 
master, or the Marchioness. I could wish every 
hunt had a direct distinguishing livery or uniform 
for it: it possesses several advantages. It creates 
a respect for the wearer; it shows him to be a 
man known and estimated by the hunt, and, like 
the uniform of the military man, is a check on 
many acts that might be done when in mufty. 
Any stranger who is out, seeing a man in the 
coat of the hunt start well and go well, takes 
him for his pilot; and by so doing steers clear of 
mischief which he otherwise, from ignorance of 
localities, might be led into. Should one of the 
hunt get thrown a little astray, if he sees a man 
in the uniform going a field or so off, he recognises 
him as “one of us,” and feels he is all right: if, 
on the contrary, he merely rides after a plain 
red coat, he may be following a stay-maker from 
Cheapside, who knows as much of the country as 
the other does of stays. 

Mais apropos (not) de bottes, but coats, I will 
here mention an anecdote that affords me much 
pleasure in narrating, as it shows an instance of 
feeling and refinement in a servant that should 
make us keep in mind that there sometimes 18 
among this class of persons, when treated with 
proper consideration, the germ of sentiment worthy 
a higher order :— 

The uniform of the Hatfield hunt was, as 
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already stated, light blue with white buttons. 
Finding them apt to get worn out before the coat, 
my father had a set of silver ones made. When 
one of these coats had become unfit for his wear 
he gave it to a servant, forgetting the buttons 
were silver: the man sold it to a Jew, supposing 
the buttons to be ordinary ones. Moses soon 
found this out, cut them off, and brought them 
back for sale, which of course he had a right to 
do, having purchased the lot fairly as it was. The 
man acquainted his master of the circumstance, 
expecting he would take the buttons at the price 
they were offered; but my father, with his usual 
right feeling, said, * As I gave you the coat as it 
was, I have no more right to the buttons than you 
have; if you can make a good bargain with the 
Jew, put it in your own pocket.” The buttons 
being worth no more than their weight in silver, 
the man bought them and put them on a private 
coat of his own. The poor fellow shortly after- 
wards died in our house, left a little money and 
his clothes to a relation; but on his death-bed 
begged of my father, “ if he thought his services 
had been faithful enough to merit such a distinc- 
tion, that he would wear these buttons on his 
next hunting coat.” I need scarcely say he did 
so, and wore them on every hunting coat he used 
afterwards, and he wore one at seventy-six years 
of age. 
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The description of persons that form the ma- 
jority of a field at its fixture, for the case is 
often quite different after a trying burst, depends 
greatly on the locality of the hunt. When the 
late Lord Darlington hunted the Raby country, 
of course such a thing as a man residing in 
London was never seen out; but when Her 
Majesty’s hounds turn out at the Magpies, Stoke 
Common, or Maidenhead Thicket, Londoners 
form no inconsiderable portion of the field. For- 
tunately for Davis, there is as yet no rail within 
some miles of his residence at the Kennel, other- 
“wise so capital a companion, horseman, and hunts- 
man, liked and respected as he is by all who 
know him, would be fairly eaten out of house and 
home by voracious friends. As it is, he owes no 
kindness to railroads; but make one to Ascot 
Heath, and if he did not anathematize the projector 
_of it, he would be more than human. When as a 
boy and youth I had eight seasons with these 
hounds, I invariably found that, if they turned 
out at Tower Hill, or near Easthamstead Park, 
the field consisted of thirty or forty gentlemen 
and a farmer or two; if the Magpies was the 
fixture, even in those days such a motley group 
assembled there as called for the exertions and 
watchfulness of the yeomen Prickers, as much to 
save the hounds in the beginning of the chase as 
the deer at the end of it. 
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Many persons profess to like a good play: years 
past there were thousands of such persons, but 
there are only comparatively a few that do so at 
the present day. Now if we hear a person say 
he, or she, likes to go to the theatre with a party, 
depend upon it they care nothing for the play. 
(sive me one companion, the centre of the house, 
and the pit, a few rows from the orchestra. 

So a field of forty, or even a few more good 
sportsmen, is pleasant. This is enough to enliven 
the scene, and to make a man on the gu? vive for 
his own and his horse’s credit sake; but from a 
promiscuous crowd, Gods of the Chase deliver us! 

It is quite true we see at some of the fixtures 
monster fields in Leicestershire, and among them 
an infinite variety of character; but it is only 
the variety existing among gentlemen and sports- 
men. Wild riding, I grant, is to be seen there 
in the fullest sense of the word, and plenty of 
riders who, rather than make one baulk at all 
certain, would render the breaking a neck or two 
probable. ‘ Excuse me, my dear fellow,” or “I 
beg your pardon, Sir,” would to some seem small 
amends for being sent a regular burster horse and 
all over a fence, from another riding too closely 
on a horse just “ taking off;” but the apology 
would be admitted, and away sails the more 
fortunate of the two, leaving the other to get up 
as he and his horse can. Lucky, more than 
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lucky, if, while doing this, they do not get a 
second remembrance of. there being others behind ; 
in such a case the author of the second shock 
would inwardly ejaculate, ““ Why did not the fool 
lie still, and I should have cleared him.” If, 
pheenix-like, rider and horse rise, not from the 
ashes but the soil, unhurt, and get again to the 
hounds, in meeting either of their more fortunate 
rivals, “I trust you were not hurt” is ample 
apology for such trifling occurrences. 

If we accidentally tread on a man’s stick or 
umbrella in the streets, common courtesy demands 
our picking it up and handing it to its owner 
with an apology; but assisting a man and horse 
out of a ditch would be such slow work, that in 
any aristocratic country an excuse for not doing 
so is held quite unnecessary. ‘ Now let every 
one take care of himself,” as the ox said when he 
began dancing among the frogs, is fully carried 
out in fast countries when men begin to ride: 
even the hounds know this; and to save himself, if 
he unfortunately gets among a crowd of horsemen 
in chase, I will back a Leicestershire hound 
against any dog living: one accustomed to the 
crowded part of London would be a fool to him, 
no hare can double, dodge, and avoid a greyhound 
at her haunches quicker than will a hound, that 
has had a season or two, a horse. 


Aristocratic and exclusive as in a general way 
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is the Leicestershire country, even there, when 
the fixture was in the Loughborough part of it, a 
celebrated M. of H. used to say, “I shall have 
my little Nottingham stocking lot out to-day,” 
and certainly a meet there and one at Bilsdon 
did show a difference as to exclusiveness; but let 
it be borne in mind that this said “little Not- 
tingham lot” were quite a different sort of 
persons to those they supplied with the produce 
of Nottingham looms; the latter, emerging from 
Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, &c., fa- 
voured the Surrey, or Jolliffe, or the Derby with 
their visits. I cavil not at any class of men if 
they are sportsmen, but even in this case I do 
most heartily dislike a superabundance of them. 
We are told we cannot have too much of a good 
thing: I deny this as regards a field. | 

Such opinions, ideas, and reminiscences as I 
have put down in the foregoing pages have arisen 
from rather unusually early and long-continued 
practice and participation in field sports of most 
sorts; they were in no shape collected under any 
idea of their being published. But in this case, 
allowing a portion of them may be erroneous, or 
supposing the whole to be so, their publication 
must be at all events harmless, for the reader can 
consult better authority, and in one case reject 
what he disapproves, and in the second reject the 
whole, if it seems advisable that he should do so. 
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I am not quite clear but that the first suggestion 
of publishing the result of my experience arose 
from the following recollection. 

Hunting with the old Berkley, an old dog-fox 
in the Clicketting season was found near Bea- 
consfield, and gave us such a straight twister to 
the neighbourhood of the good town of Amer- 
sham, as left the field “few and far between.” 
A stranger was out, spicy in all his appurte- 
nances, quite correct, but new. He was mounted 
on a really magnificent chesnut horse, in shape, 
make, and style of going a hunter all over. He 
evidently knew his business, while it shortly 
became equally apparent that his master did not. 
He was a man of perhaps forty, a good-humoured 
looking soul, and no want of quaintness in his 
expression of countenance, yet perfectly unas- 
suming in his carriage and manner. I, like 
others, addressed the stranger, and made my in- 
troduction by what seldom fails to meet courteous 
reception; namely, admiring his horse, who 
justly merited my encomiums in all things save 
one, his condition. Fine he was in his coat, 
fresh on his legs, and in high spirits and vigour, 
but the condition spoke of the dealer's, not the 
hunting stable. 

The hounds were scarcely in cover before one 
threw his tongue. The cheer of the huntsman 
showed the challenge came from one to be 
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trusted; others flew at the halloo and joined 
chorus. A minute after Pug showed close to 
me, broke at once, threw up his brush, and went 


off at score. Seeing him shortly change his 


point, go straight up what little wind there 
was, and taking into consideration the time of 
year, I felt satisfied he was a stranger, and 
made up my mind for a rattler, which he gave us, 
and ran to earth in his own country and home; 
he did not run up wind for nothing. Now to 
return to the stranger. He certainly did not, as 
Beckford represents some gentleman to have done, 
show any indication of attempting to catch the 
fox; but the moment the hounds showed they 
meant such undertaking, away he went, and right 


merrily he went. ‘The hounds, with noses up, 


sterns down, and giving themselves no time for 
talking, went at such a pace that hurry them on 
as he might, the scent was so good, and Pug went 
so straight, he could do no harm to them. Todo 
him justice, fear he had none; at all he went, and 
though sometimes nearly over the pommell of his 
saddle, at others thrown up till he stood over it 
like the Colossus at Rhodes, and at others in- 
dulging in a little lateral inclination, with a loose 
rein, his blooming chesnut topped all in gallant 


_ Style; and though, as we sometimes do on seeing 


aman much inebriated on horseback, I expected 
to see the rider grassed, he kept on like a trump. 
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We had run perhaps three miles without a check 
enough to take a horse off his stride. ‘* Well,” 
thought I, “neighbour, ifin your nag’s condition he 
lasts much longer, Iam no prophet.” In a field 
or two further I saw the chesnut make a flounder 
on landing over a fence. “Oh! you're there, are 
you, at last,” thought I. Our Mazeppa on the 
not wild, but now tame, horse gave him a cram, 
and sent him along across part of a deep ploughed 
field. “Who ho! for a hundred,” thought I, 
« before you reach the next fence.” I saw the 
chesnut stretch his neck out, give a swelling 
sigh and sob, his stroke shortened, and he stopped, 
regularly planted. 

On the next hunting day neighbour was there, 
fresh as a four-year old, and looking as good- 
humoured as ever. I asked after the chesnut, 
and really felt much pleasure on learning he had 
shortly recovered, and was none the worse for his 
drilling. Neighbour was now on a fine bay, but 
just in the same condition. His master expressed 
surprise at his chesnut having come so suddenly 
to a stand. I perpetrated an execrable pun by 
telling him, it was because he brought him too 
suddenly to a fizture; adding, “It does not re- 
quire my being a witch, my good Sir, to prognos- 
ticate that your bay will serve you just the same 
if you ride him the same, he being in the same 
condition as your chesnut.” 
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This led to my explaining such effects of the 
want of condition as I presumed he was unac- 
quainted with; and finding my suspicions correct 
as to his nags being in dealer’s condition, I gave 
him (on his asking it) my advice, which was in 
words to this effect : — 

“You have two remarkably fine horses, one 
of them a very clever one, as I have seen; but 
neither can be fit to go with hounds under six 
weeks. Not to lose your hunting, buy a couple 
of fifty-pound seasoned hack hunters; sell them 
when your own are ready. But do not risk 
four hundred from inflamed lungs, or broken 
necks or backs, from exhaustion, which you will 
risk, in all probability realise, if you ride your 
horses in their present state.” 

“J wish you would write a book for novices 
like me,” most modestly said neighbour. 

“Tl think of it,” said I, at that time thinking 
I never should; but having, since that time, baie 
like his chesnut (but in andbhies way), a good deal 
blown, but not, like him, regularly planted, a 


thought of neighbour's hint and took it. 


Al 


CHAP. II. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A HUNTER.—AMOUNT OF WORK THAT 
MAY BE EXPECTED OF HIM.—DISCIPLINE OF OLD AND 
YOUNG HUNTERS. 


Havine now given some of my general ideas of 
the hunting-field, I shall attempt to offer what I 
trust may be useful advice to some persons, on 
more particular points as regards the hunting- 
rider than the many more valuable treatises on 
the chase afford; and, in doing so, I shall adopt 
the plan of conversation with a friend, as in my 
work on “ Practical Horsemanship.” 

Perceiving a gentleman coming across Windsor 
Great Park at a nice workmanlike hand-gallop, 
I looked carefully at him as he came towards me. 
His seat was firm, neat, and gentlemanlike, and 
his horse one that, seen going, would disgrace no 
hunting-field, and would be held a fine horse in 
Hyde Park. Coming to one of the small ditches, 
of which there are many in Windsor Park, the 
horse rushed at it, made a kind of stop before he 
jumped, and then took it at a kind of buck leap, 
which threw the rider a little out of place. | 
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By this time I had recognised my friend and 
quondam pupil in road-riding. After the usual 
salutations, I complimented him on his seat, and 
admired his horse. 

“ I see,” said my friend, laughing, “ you begin 
with me in your usual way as a preliminary 
step.” 

“ And pray,” said I, “ what may that be?” 

“ Why,” said he, “to use stable phrase, you 
wipe me down with a soft duster.” - 

“ Where,” said I, bowing, “I see so little 
superfluity to be removed, a cambric handkerchief 
even would suffice.” 

“ And that handkerchief, to carry on the meta- 
phor,” said my friend, “ you have scented pretty 
highly for my use: but I know, in the progress 
of my dressing, I shall get the currycomb con 
amore. So, to begin, how do you like my 
horse ?” 

‘“‘ He is very handsome,” said I, “and goes 
well.” 

“Is he well bred enough for a hunter?” 

* Quite,” I replied. 

“‘ How as to size?” said my friend. 

“« Precisely the size I should select,” said I. 

** Strong enough ?” inquired he. 

*‘ Quite up to thirteen stone,” said 1; “ and 
you do not ride more than twelve.” 
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“I gave a good deal of money for him, I 
assure you,” said he. 

«J dare say you did,” said I; “such a horse 
will always command such a price.” 

« Well,” said he, “I in no way grudge the 
price. I bought him for a hunter; and as you 
think so well of him for that purpose, I am much 
pleased with myself for having purchased him.” 

«JT am not aware,” said I, “of having ex- 
pressed myself in terms to lead you to such a con- 
clusion. If I have, I must correct them.” 

«“ Why,” said my friend, “you say he is big 
enough, strong enough, and shows breeding suffi- 
cient for a hunter, that he goes well, and is a fine 
horse; moreover, that he would command a 
strong price, by which I understand that he ig 
worth it.” 

«“ This is all quite correct,” I replied; “you 
asked my opinion of your horse merely as an 
animal, you did not ask it as to how far I ap- 
proved of him as a hunter. The qualifications 
he has are all requisite or desirable in a hunter, 
but they alone do not make him one. That 
he is not one at present, the way he took the 
little water drain you rode him over satisfied me 
at once; and I see things about him that, I may 
fairly prognosticate, will prevent his ever be- 
coming, or, at all events, lasting as one.” 

«“ And what are these?” said he, evidently 
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disappointed, but quite in good-humour, at my 
remark, 

“TI believe,” said I, “hunters have pretty 
strong occasions for legs, and those of a good 
sort. Now, his are of a sort that I never knew 
carry a hunter long together. His have the 
worst faults I consider the legs of a hunter can 
have; they incline back at the knee, and he is 
particularly small just beneath it; in stable 
phrase, ‘ tied in under the knee:’ in the next 
place, he turns his toes out. The first imperfec- 
tion produces undue strains on the back ligaments 
of the leg; the second prevents free space for 
action of each ligament; and both together must, 
with the exertions of a hunter, produce lame- 
ness, and most probably of an irremediable cha- 
racter. The third imperfection, though it may 
permit his escaping hitting his ankles while merely 
ridden as a pleasure-horse, would, if fatigued, 
which all hunters must at times be, cause him to 
cut his legs to pieces. He is well calculated for 
what you are now doing with him, is a fine 
horse, goes in a gentlemanly form, and does it 
safely to his rider. For this, he is worth a 
strongish price; keep him at that. Most pro- 
bably, if you wish to part with him, you will find 
a purchaser without loss. Ride him half a season 
with hounds (if he could go as long), he would 
be worth little or comparatively nothing.” 


ANALOGOUS CASES. A5 


“Well said, my friend; if you have not, as I 
foretold, currycombed me, you have my horse with 
no light hand.” 

« Alter your term, my good fellow?” said I, 
«and you will be right: I have said little or no- 
thing against your horse, but I allow a good deal 
against your hunter ; but as you compliment me 
by asking my opinion of hunters, 1 will write 
something for you on that subject.” 

I did so to the following purport. 

Supposing a man to determine to become a 
regular hunting-man, and that he has time, health, 
nerve, and money to enable him to become such, 
he must first secure his stud. Many persons may 
naturally say, that “before he gets the stud he 
should learn to ride them.” ‘This seems a quaint, 
and somewhat stringent, observation, I admit; 
but I shall attempt to answer it by supposing a 
case of quite a different character. 

_ A girl or novice wishes to become a proficient 
on an instrument; it certainly is not necessary to 
purchase the best that money can get, while she is 
merely thrumming the gamut; but a certain pro- 
ficiency being obtained, it would not do to prac- 
tise fine and difficult pieces on a poor instrument, 
if we wished the pupil to cultivate a chaste ear, 
as well as good execution. 

It is somewhat thus with a man wishing to 
become a hunting rider. It is quite true that 
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before he gets a stud he should learn to ride. 
But riding a hack on the road will not teach a 
man to ride a hunter across country, though it is 
the A B C to his doing so. Hence, to have the 
stud, or, at all events, a horse or two of such de- 
scription as we infer the stud to be composed of, 
is desirable, and even necessary, to the learning 
to ride them. Purchasing one hunter will cer- 
tainly teach a man to ride him, and greatly assist 
him in riding others. It would be proper enough 
to put a pupil on a thoroughly made, safe, and 
pleasant hunter: but if he confined his practice 
to riding such a horse, he would never be able to 
make the most of any other sort; and if a man 
aspires to become quite a workman, he must learn 
to be able to ride in any country, and any sort of 
horse fit for a gentleman to mount as a hunter ; to 
do this he should ride in different countries and a 
variety of horses. 

Assuming, therefore, that as it zs desirable to 
have a fine instrument in order to practise fine 
music, and that it is also desirable to have a horse 
with hunting qualifications to enable the rider to 
practise hunting riding, we will turn our atten- 
tion to the consideration of what is necessary in 
point of qualifications to constitute a hunter. 

At the present day, there is no horse in exist- 
ence requiring such a combination of good qualities 
as the hunter. There was a time when the best 
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judges of horses held it as a maxim, that “ a good 
hunter could be purchased any day, but a good 
hack not more than once a year ;” and in bygone 
days such a maxim was perfectly just. Any 
horse that could bear six or seven hours’ fatigue, 
gallop a moderate pace, and jump safely at very 
moderate fences, was a hunter: but in those days 
the hack, to be a perfect one, required a multi- 
tude of good qualities,—he wanted as much 
speed, when cailed on, as the hunter, good temper, 
the best of action in all his paces, going with ease 

to the rider and himself, not too hasty but always 
ready to go, a perfect mouth, perfect safety, the 
best of legs and feet, and the best of constitutions, 
to which must be added indomitable game; for 
while the hunter has the excitement of the cry of 
hounds, and the bustle of a crowd of horsemen, to 
keep his spirits up, the hack has nothing but the 
gameness of his nature to enable him to finish 
with cheerfulness and safety the last twenty of a 
_ journey of sixty or sometimes eighty miles, in 
thirteen or fourteen hours. Time was, and indeed 
not more than a century back, when it was only 
on the high road that a carriage could travel at 
anything beyond a foot’s pace, with an occasional 
jog-trot ; and even on the best turnpike roads six 
miles an hour was held fair work; in fact, the 
mails astonished the whole country in under- 
taking to do eight. Under such circumstances, a 
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really safe and good hack was invaluable to men 
who, from motives of business or pleasure, wished 
to get over the country with expedition; and this 
fully justified them in valuing such a horse as a 
ereater treasure than a good hunter. [ remember, 
as a boy, a friend of my father’s had a horse he 
always rode as a hack in summer, and as cover 
hack in winter. This horse looked a hunter all 
over. Some one asked why he never hunted this 
horse: “ No,” said he, “he is too valuable as a 
hack to risk him with hounds.” Now-a-days such 
horses are quite at a discount; for anything that 
is good looking, safe on a smooth road, pleasant 
to ride, and has that kind of knee-up action that 
would some years since have caused his immediate 
rejection, is quite good enough for a hack. A 
pleasant riding horse is now, and possibly ever 
will be, wanted; but a thorough game hack is 
uncalled for; for who that had sixty miles to go 
would ride that distance on a high road, when he 
can now go quicker and far pleasanter in a light 
trap, and four times as fast by a railroad? and 
even that I hold pleasanter than riding a distance 
on a high road. I have heard old men mention 
many persons they knew who, a century back, 
would give their hundred for a good hack, when 
fifty was thought a strongish price for a hunter. 
These two horses have, therefore, quite changed 
places since the days I refer to. ‘To be in all 
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particulars a good hunter, HE must now be the 
good horse, for ridden as hunters now are in coun- 
tries where hounds go like greyhounds, unless a 
horse is really good he cannot live at the pace. 
It is true there are horses that would bring a long 
price, though it is known that, figuratively speak- 
ing, they are not worth a farthing after the first 
burst; and such horses are really valuable to cer- 
tain men of large fortune: such a horse is pro- 
bably most brilliant in his performance for thirty 
minutes, his master then jumps on his second 
horse, the first goes home, and is not wanted 
again for eight or ten days. Now supposing this 
to be the case, ona rough calculation of what 
this horse costs in keep, his share of strappers, 
stud groom, stabling, and so forth, his master is 
riding him at a trifle under eighteen pence a 
minute, and at the rate of four pounds some 
shillings per hour for the time he rides him. 

I know a man particularly fastidious in his 
snuff and cigars; for the particular kind he takes 
of the first he pays tenpence an ounce, and for 
very choice and old cigars he gives anything that 
is asked him. I know he gave a shilling a piece 
for some said to have belonged to the late Duke 
of Sussex ; of each of the cigars he buys he only 
smokes half, and then declares “the aroma. be- 
comes vitiated.” Now he has only to ride at 


eighteen pence per minute, and his hunting, 
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snuffine, and smoking, would make a very gentle- 
manly amount of expenditure. 

Such a horse as I have mentioned is certainly 
a very clever hunter, and affords the rider a great 
treat for the short time he is carried by him; 
but we cannot calla horse who would shut up if 
hounds went a few fields beyond what in racing 
phrase we should term “his length” a GooD 
hunter, that is, he is not comparatively so; and 
yet, if a horse can go brilliantly for. thirty minutes 
over a flying country, he must not be called half 
a bad one, though he is not one to bear long- 
continued fatigue. Now, singular as the assertion 
may at first appear, if I were a man of very large 
fortune I would never wish to ride what are com- 
monly held to be good horses, that is, very lasting 
ones, for such usually take more care of them- 
selves than I like; and, personally, I would not 
ride the best horse in the world twice if I had to 
be getting him along,” and driving him at every 
fence he came to. Such are good horses for men 
who hunt three times a week with a couple; but 
for a man who wishes to be carried pleasantly, 
they are execrable, for it is the difference between 
being carried like a gentleman for amusement, or 
like a whip while doing his duty. 

I never could bear riding horses that were not, 
in stable phrase, a little “above their work.” 
Now there are two ways of haying them always so. 
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The man who keeps a stud of fourteen or 
fifteen hunters may do this and hunt six days a 
week, having a second horse out each day; but a 
man who keeps but few, if he wishes to have his 
horses as fit to go as those of his wealthy brother 
sportsman, must limit his hunting to the strength 
of his stable; he may (if from the fixture he 


anticipates a regular clipper) occasionally treat 


himself to having a second horse out; but he 


must also occasionally, if he has had a burster 
_ with a first fox, go home; for ditto with a second 


would probably prevent his horse coming again 
for ten or a dozen days. By this management I 
have, with my short stud, at times hunted six 
days a week; but to do this a man must not take 
liberties with his horses. I do not call getting a 
good place and keeping it taking liberties, for J 
am quite satisfied that a man who judiciously 
goes straight distresses his horse the least; but 
then he must have tact, judgment, and a watchful 
eye, to make the most of his horse at proper 
times, and in proper situations; and, what is still 


more necessary, to (if | may use the expression) 


make the /east of him when and where he can do 
so without losing his place: this is done by re- 
gulating the pace and form of your horse’s going 


im accordance with the ground you are going 


over, by never omitting to take a pull at him 


the moment you find he wants it, by taking 
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every fence, if the choice is given, at a part that 
calls for the least exertion to him, by stopping 
and turning his face to the air the instant a 


check enables you to do so, by being on the 


alert to go the moment hounds “ hit it off again,” 
so as not to have ground to make up, which 
will often beat a horse in three or four fields 
length. Never mind a good-humoured quiz from 
a more wealthy brother sportsman, but in “slow 
going” way, if you see a check is likely to last 
five minutes, jump off your horse’s back, but be 
ready to as quickly jump on again. Take it asa 
true fox-hunting maxim, though one of my own, 
“never lose a second of time ;” it is the true spirit 
of fox-hunting in all its appliances in the field. 
Above all things, nothing should be more avoided 
than larking in going to hounds, in the field, or 
on coming home; men with large studs may do 
it, but it takes a great deal out of horses. Have 
a shy across country if you like it, if your horses, 
from some circumstance, are short of work; it will 
then do them good: but asmall stud cannot stand 
larking on hunting days. Ride with hounds like 
a sportsman; ride to keep with HouNDs, but 
never ride when hunting to keep with MEN. 
There are men who are not very particular as 
to their horse’s looks as regards condition, or their 
being quite equal to, or a little above their work ; 
and horses in such state will go through runs 
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however severe they may be; but they are made 
‘o do it, and consequently do not do it like gen- 
‘lemen’s hunters. J could find in the Oxford or 
ambridge stables, hunters that are let out by the 
lay, who could be made to do quite as much as 
he highest priced horse out, go as straight, and 
oaslong. I never mounted a hired hunter in 
ny life, ‘a have seen many others on them, so I 
yeak as an eye-witness in this matter; but I 
ould feel no gratification in riding such. I hate 
ie idea of making either horse or man do any- 
ing for me by compulsion; do it willingly, or I 
aye no pleasure in what is done. I could avail 
myself of the capability of an unwilling horse to 
fetch a doctor for a friend in a case of emergency, 
and would draw his capabilities out if steel and 
whipeord could do it, but I would no more ride 
such a horse for my own gratification as a hunter, 
be he the best in the world, than I would get the 
octor to trepan me under a similar idea; still 
less would I ride a horse unwilling from over- 
work ; and the better 1 knew the animal in nature 
to be, the more it would go against me to call on 
him for efforts that I knew must be made with 
pain to himself: in fact, for whatever purpose we 
use a horse, I hold it to be indispensable that he 
does his work with a certain degree of pleasure 
to himself, if we expect to derive any pleasure 


from his exertions. The moment work becomes 
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slavery to a horse, I consider it slavery to ride or 
drive him. What renders work slavery must not 
be calculated by the quantum of the work, but 
by the capability of the animal to endure it. 
Who would ride a four or five years’ old hardy 
constitutioned race-horse in training for pleasure ? 
I would as soon ride an ass; in fact, many a well- 
used lively one would be the pleasanter animal. 
I allow such a race-horse as I allude to probably 
is in the best possible state and form he can be 
for great performance, but his work having neces- 
sarily been made a bore to him, renders it a bore 
to ride him. He is a machine wound up to the 
highest point to qualify him for a certain exer- 
tion to win money, and that is all that is looked 
to by trainer or owner. 

The horses we ride or drive for pleasure should 
also be in the highest possible state of condition 
for the purposes for which we use them; and this 
they may be with still having vivacity and energy 
enough to make them do their work with willing- 
ness. ‘'his difference may be explained by com- 
paring a hard-worked country plate-horse with a 
two years’ old; both are in training, and both, we 
will suppose, in their best form; but the training 
of the one is a perfect bore to him, while to the 
other it is little more than healthy recreation. 
The first, on being saddled for exercise, will stretch 
and yawn like a man unwillingly aroused from 
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sleep; he may be safely enough walked straight 
out of the stable, and be kicked along to the ex- 
ercise ground: the other probably may require a 
ew turns round the yard, or some enclosed place, 
before the boy could venture to take him on to 
an open down; he would walk, canter, gallop, or 
rot, if permitted to do so, cheerfully, pleasantly, 
nd probably safely. ‘The other feels a gallop a 
yore, a walk no recreation, and would (unless 
atched) just as soon blunder on his nose as 
tand on his legs. In a very mitigated degree, 
omething like this is the difference between a 
hunter above his work and one below it. The 
absolute capabilities of both may be equal, but 
‘the cheerfulness or the reverse with which the 
work is done is widely different. The reader can 
‘now choose in which of the two ways he makes 
up his mind to be carried. 

_ I will suppose that some one may determine, 
from the different representations I have made, 
to have his horses quite up to, or a little above, 
their work. To enable him to do this, I must 
give him a hint that he may find by no means 
unnecessary. 

There is no doubt but that in a general way 
a man may calculate, that with a given number 
of horses he may, on an average, expect to get 
a certain’ number of days’ hunting during the 


month; and such calculation would hold good 
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where a large stud is kept: for instance, there 
are packs where nine horses are kept for the 
huntsmen and whips; there are others where from 
_ fifteen to eighteen are kept for the same purpose. 
And such a stud will exhibit, taking all the horses 
together, a fair average of capability among them 
as regards endurance of work. Among them, 
probably, the generality will, barring illness and 
accident, come regularly once a week. Some 
may occasionally, from blank days, be able to 
come twice ; while others, more delicate in consti- 
tution, or from particularly severe runs, will not 
be able to appear again under ten days, or in 
some cases a fortnight: thus the whole, by (in 
sporting phrase) “giving and taking,” keep up 
the average amount of work in a limited time. 
The case, however, becomes widely different 
with a small number of horses; and supposing my 
reader to be one of many who only keep, we will 
say, three hunters for their use: if he means with 
these to hunt on an average three days a week, 
he must be careful that his horses are of an 
average sort, for should he happen to get hold of 
two delicate ones out of the three, he will find 
that though eighteen horses will be quite certain 
to carry three men six days a week, three are by 
no means certain to carry one man three. If he 
gets three fair constitutioned ones, he will do; for 
as the exertion called forth in a horse during a 
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s hunting is by no means always the same, if 
nusually severe run takes something unusual 
t of one of his nags, so a very light day’s work 
- enable his Monday’s horse to come again on 
1e Friday ; but however stout and good a horse 
y be, he cannot be expected to stand very 
squent extra work to favour a delicate stable 
mpanion: it will thus be seen that the fewer 
orses a man keeps the better they must be, that 
so far as endurance of regular exertion goes. 
‘The man of forty thousand a year can afford 
keep a stud-groom who never lays a hand on a 
brush, so he may keep two or three or more 
ourite flyers who can only on an average come 
once in ten days; but the man of eight hundred 
or a thousand a year must keep men who can 
and will strap, and must keep horses who in their 
vocation can strap also; if he does not, he must 
nt very seldom, or ride horses under their 


‘There are two especial circumstances that oc- 
casion hunters to be unfit for the work they are 
called upon to perform. The one 1s too little 
work, the other too much of it; for the want 
of proper feeding we do not contemplate as likely 
to occur in any gentleman’s stables. J am quite 
aware that where any great performance 1s wanted, 
he horse overworked, as to work, would be a 
referable animal to the one short of it3)in 
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fact, the latter would be absolutely incapable of 
such exertion. Still, personally, I would at any 
time rather ride a horse a little above himself, 
and go home after the first burst, than ride a 
jaded dispirited automaton animal, though I 
might drive him through the best run man ever 
Saw. | 

Of course, where horses are properly managed, 
they are seldom found in either of the states I 
have mentioned. One thing I am perfectly sa- 
tisfied of, though in giving the opinion I pre- 
mise to the reader it is one he must act on with 
great caution; nevertheless I am certain it is 
correct, “‘ Where one gentleman’s horse gets too 
much work, a great number get too little.” 
When I use the term work, I do not mean the 
sort of work we give them for our use or amuse- 
ment, but the sort of work necessary to. bring 
them into a high state of condition. My meaning 
as to work might be very easily misunderstood ; 
for instance, supposing a man to pay me the com- 
pliment of acting on any opinion of mine, he 
might say, “If other gentlemen’s horses get too 
little work, it shall not be the case with mine. 
I will hunt each horse twice a week.” In such 
a case, there can be no doubt but these horses 
would have work enough; in fact, a good deal 
too much, unless they hunted with hare-hounds, 
and those not over fast either. The great fault 
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many oesertnasterd is, they work their horses 
o much when they want them, but are not 
yeful that they get enough when they do not. 
ach work as I advocate, dsabyt strong exercise, 
aises the spirits from obvious reasons, it braces 
he nerves, invigorates the limbs, clears the wind, 
nd freshens the constitution. Such is the effect 
day’ s proper exercise has on the hunter, while, 
he contrary, a day’s hunting produces tempo- 
ary lassitude, prostration of the spirits and animal 
ower : : this will show the wide difference there 
aust be in the energy and condition of the horse 
unted once a week with proper exercise on the 
ntervening days, and the horse hunted twice, and 
nsequently prevented taking the work that 
nvigorates, and cetting too often that which 
rervates. 

- Old fashioned sportsmen might say, “ My horse 
gets work enough when hunting, so let him rest 
mself when he is not.” This might hold good 
nough when horses hunted with ‘aloha destendlet 
and were ridden perhaps twice a week. That 
sort of work kept them speedy enough, and their 
wind clear enough for the pace they were wanted 
to go; but it would be rather a novel system of 
training if we were to walk, canter, and gallop 
a race-horse for six or eight hours twice a week, 
and leave him idle the remaining five, that he 
might rest himself: it is as little to be expected 
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that a hunter can be brought to the condition he 
should be in by jading him one day and resting 
him three. 

Persons are sometimes very much deceived as 
to the effect standing two or three days in the 
stable has on horses, by what they see of them 
when out. Doubtless the horse will fling himself 
about, snort, jump, and kick at any thing that 
comes near him: this is not energy from standing 
in the stable, but delight at getting out of it; he 
feels an invigorating atmosphere in lieu of a 
heated and enervating one, but so far from this 
being genuine energy, he has no energy in him 
but fer the moment. Some livery-stable groom 
might say, * There, sir, he is fit to go a hundred 
shits for you;” when the truth would be, he was 
not fit to go twenty, and would probably realise 
the somewhat equivocal recommendation given by 
a low horse-dealer of a ten-pound nag, to a some- 
what simple young gentleman: “Go! why, Lord 
love ye, I’ve known him go so far in one hour, it 
took him three to get back !” 

We have frequently heard that all but extinct 
character, the country squire, accused of being 
somewhat boisterous in his hilarity: we seldom 
hear that brought forward as a characteristic of 
the man devoted to calculating tare and tret, the 
value of consols or counter goods. Whence arose 
this?—From a very simple cause. In the days of 
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untry squires it was not held as “ gaucherie” to 
Ige in a laugh, or considered indispensable to 
ot to evince the slightest excitement on any 
courrence in society; so the athletic pursuits of 
ne squire causing him to be in the height of 
th and consequent spirits, a little elated him, 
he indulged in a ringing laugh on the occa- 
The cit glories over his turtle, and the 
next day takes some specific to stimulate the 
gans of digestion, that, from want of air and 
reise, would otherwise be incompetent to their 
ty; the muscular country hunter and the 
ery-kept cob are prototypes of the above. 
Another very great mistake is made by many 
yersons, in considering that old horses should be 
ndulged by an extra allowance of rest compared 
o that which is permitted the young ones of their 
tud. The incentive to such practice is an ami- 
le, but it is at the same time a mistaken one. 
Ald horses cannot bear entire rest; they may be 
‘~voured as to the frequency of calling forth great 
exertion from them, but a couple of days of entire 
rest brings on all their old aches and pains arising 
from work, blows, and falls. Exercise is life to 
them; it keeps the vital functions going, and 
limbs, that regular and daily exercise keep pliant, 
become stiff and rigid by continued absence of 
motion; any exertion, under such circumstances, 
attended with pain: and if an old horse is still 
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in a state to work without pain to himself, the 
only way to enable him to do so is to keep him 
going. Ifa young horse should be stiff the day 
after hunting, in him all the vital functions are in 
such full play that rest will restore his limbs to 
their wonted elasticity; not so with the old one: 
his flagging energies must be quickened by motion, 
or swelled legs, general stiffness, and consequent 
disinclination to motion from the pain it creates, 
is the certain consequence. : 

In corroboration of what I state, I will refer to 
machineers, or, in other words, stage-coach horses ; 
many a team of these, composed of four highly 
bred old cripples, would gallop over their five or 
six miles of ground at the rate of fourteen miles 
an hour, and return the same stage in the evening, 
without, figuratively speaking, turning a hair, or 


_ Tequiring a touch of the whip; and would do such 


work better by far than young ones: and why 
they would do so arose from the following causes ; 
being old cripples, as they were, they could be 
got, in stable phrase, “of a pretty good family ;” 
that is, so very highly bred that had they been 
young or at all sound they could not have been 
purchased at coach price, and if under bred, they 
could not have stood the pace. Such highly bred 
horses had years of hard keep in them; the work 
they had all their lives been at had kept them 
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ar in their wind, and a fast pace had from use 

some natural to them. 

If these same horses were put toa long stage, 

sere they worked two days and rested one, the 

o rested horses would, so far from being in the 

st state of the four to commence their stage, 

me out of the stable as stiff.as if they had no 

nts to their limbs; nor till they had hobbled 

d cantered a couple of miles could they settle 

anything like a trot. Old hunters are, im a 

itigated way, similarly affected by absence of 
ercise. 

We all know that aged horses will stand more 
ork than very young ones; but neither aged nor 
d horses will stand great exertion and lone rest 
ternately. | 

In former times it was a frequent practice, if a 
inter got a little stale, to “give the old horse a 
rs run;” and the groom would prognosticate, 
nd the master feel assured, that old Topthorn 
ould come up “as fresh as a four year old:” 
‘was the idea altogether a mistaken one of zs 
ay. Such long rest would in many cases and 
Iments prove beneficial to a horse returning to 
the slow work hunting was in such days ; and 
getting eradually into hard keep again, and 
radually getting again into the pace required of 
im, the year’s run probably did prolong his 
r ting career, . and answered the intended pur- 
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pose. But, now-a-days, if we were to throw an 
old horse totally out of the practice of fast work, 
and, still worse, out of hard keep, not one in twenty 
could ever be screwed up again (not to concert) 
but to hunting pitch: fortunate the owner, if he 
did not come up a roarer or broken-winded. 

I will instance the veteran Mountjoy, the 
pedestrian: he can still perform extraordinary 
feats. Force him to lead a perfectly sedentary 
life for twelve months ; he might by training and 
practice again walk well as an ordinary man, but 
the chances would be very great against his ever 
again being Mountjoy as he now is. Constant 
going still enables him to go, and so it does old 
horses. 

Young horses, on the contrary, require a con- 
siderable length of comparative rest to recover 
from unusual exertion. They have not been long 
enough accustomed to it for habit to have fami- 
harised its effects either to their limbs, muscles, or 
constitution, all of which suffer considerable tem- 


porary prostration by it, however little youthful 


spirits may make them show it. The old horse 


is So accustomed to exertion, that in him its chief 


effect is creating stiffness, which eer exercise 
carries off. 

I do not attempt to account ie it, while I 
state that it was rarely found that very young 
men could stand driving night coaches; we 
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ight suppose that youth would better endure 
ch harass than age. Such, however, was not 
sually found to be the case: thus it will be seen 
hat in mankind, youth and more advanced age 
in equally bear considerable fatigue, but both 
an best bear it in a different way ; and I have 
und it the same with horses. 

We have now steeple-chase horses going a 
‘om ten to fifteen years old. I am quite in 
nat in nine cases in ten with these, if we were 
9 throw them up for twelve months, they would 
ever come out again in as good form as they 
re, however great screws and cripples some may 
af 

We know quite well that extreme exertion in 
youth is apt to come against us in age. I quite 
grant such to be a fact to be anticipated; but 
hen the question may arise, “At what age is 
ch effect likely to manifest itself?” This re- 
uires some little explanation. Of course the 
10unt of effect, and the age at which it will 
obably be felt, depends on circumstances and 
Iso on persons. 

All persons more or less possess considerable 
asticity. ‘of limbs at twenty years of age; how 
ong this may last depends, in most cases, on how 
ar ithe situation, circumstances, constitution, and 
nelination of the person permit, or induce him 
take the exercise and practice necessary to 
ee F 
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keep this elasticity in play. We see public 
dancers, at forty, whose elasticity is not dimi- 
nished perceptibly to the eye of the audience. It 
is thus with some runners, walkers, and vaulters ; 
but if, at the age of twenty, any one of these 
were to leave off his usual training exercise, in a 
very few weeks his elasticity would be most visi- 
bly decreased, in a few months most materially 
impaired, in two or three years so irretrievably 
injured as probably never to be completely re- 
stored; and at forty he would, if he again tried 
any of his former exploits, find himself about 
as elastic as a well-dried blackthorn walking- 
stick. 

I have heard it remarked, and particularly in 
reference to steeple-chase horses, that quadrupeds 
do not seem to lose their elastic powers propor- 
tionally so early in life as men do; and this 
remark is natural enough when we daily see aged 
horses jump as wide and high as those of four 
or five years old, while, on the other hand, we 
rarely see a man of even thirty able to cope with 
youths of eighteen in exercise requiring: great 
elasticity of limb. i 
_ It is not my province here to enter on any dis- 
quisition on the parallel periods when the elastic 
qualities of biped and quadruped decline, or how 
Jong, under ordinary circumstances and treat- 
ment, they may be: preseryed in each: but why 
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y appear to last. longer i in horses bhion men, L 
k I can account for oN fair reasons on my 
We a not leave it to the inclination of the 
rse whether or not he will continue that sort 
exertion, training, and practice necessary to 
ceep his elasticity, as to speed or jumping, in its 
ullest vigour. Those horses we see at twelve 
fourteen jumping so corkily as to excite our 
rise, have been constantly kept in practice of 
- elastic powers; so, till absolute infirmity 
curs, they still retain them. But if we lent 
hunter to an elderly man to jog-trot, an airing 
ily, if he took to the horse at eight, and rode him 
Il he was fourteen years old, I rather think we 
10uld then find such a horse, and a man of a pro-— 
wrtionate corresponding time of life and habits, 
bout equally unwilling and unable to take a 
teen feet brook. 

The training necessary to enable man or bouts 
» achieve any athletic feat beyond ordinary ex- 
ion, 1 can, from repeated practical personal 
perience, assure such readers as have not been 
ubjected to it, is any thing but pleasant, —the 
sensations felt when brought into high condition 
re decidedly so; so are the sensations we feel 
in viewing a sublime prospect from the summit 
a mountain; but the walk up is far from a 
uxury, and in fact, when daily repeated, becomes 
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a bore; so does the daily exertion required of a 
man by his trainer. . 

But without the necessity of going into regular 
training, the exertion required to keep up elas- 
ticity is such as very few men, left to follow their 
own inclinations, will continue. So soon as this 
ceases elasticity decreases, and man becomes in 
the situation of the horse I suppose to be jog- 
trotted by the elderly gentleman. And, as I 
think I may say, ninety-nine men in a hundred 
will indulge in ease if they can; so it is that we 
do not see more than one man in a hundred that 
at middle age has even a moderate portion of 
elastic feat about him, though the horse of pro- 
portionate age has. 

The old masters of hunting establishments 
would say, that to do a horse justice he should 
not be backed till five years old, hunted at all till 
six, or go through a run till seven. I doubt not 
that if we wanted a mere useful animal, and one 
to live so long that we should grow grey in riding 
him, our worthy ancestors were right; and this is 
something like what they did want, and probably 
often got; but I must hazard the opinion, that if 
we want extraordinary speed and elasticity, the 
practice of such must, with a proper consideration 
of a tender age, be called forth early, or in very 
few cases will they become prominent. 

If'a man merely wants to walk a quadrille as 
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a gentleman, or undergo the trifling more exertion 
yf a polka, he can well do this if the never put a 
oot in the first position till he was five-and- 
wenty; but if a man was intended for an opera 
ancer, and never straightened an instep till that 
ge, we might as well expect a gavotte from Gog 
r Magog as from him. 

I am quite willing to agree, that calling forth 
ers of speed, or jumping, at an early age may 
ause an earlier fading of such powers than would 
ye the case if their practice was deferred to a 
ater period. I am equally willing to allow, that 
t is not necessary that opera dancing should be 
arried to the pitch it is; nor is it that hounds 
hould go the pace they do, still less that leaps 
indreamt of a century ago should be taken in 
‘eeple-chases ; but as aristocratic fashion patro- 
nises such dancing, if men of sense, high edu- 
sation, fashion, and fortune decree that hounds 
must be as fast as race-horses, and that steeple- 
chasing shall be a national sport, each will go 
on, and, what is more, means (that is, apphances) 
ust somehow be found to gratify prevailing 
taste. If we determine to have extraordinary 
exertion of animal functions, we must adopt those 
measures that conduce to bring them to the 
greatest perfection; and if, by producing certain 
qualities in a supereminent degree, we shorte 
their durability, as we cannot have every thing, 
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why so it must be. Of the propriety of all this, 
or its reverse, I leave those competent to the task 
to give their opinions; I only speak of facts as I 


see them. 


Stating, or rather ies an opinion, as I have 


done, that strong and constant exercise is abso- 


lutely essential to keep the hunter in that state 
of condition requisite to perform the work wanted 
in our present style of hunting, I might be asked, 
whether I mean he should undergo ie discipline 
of the race-horse? ‘To this I could only give a 
qualified reply, namely, *“* At particular times he 
must undergo work very closely bordering on it,” 
and principally for the following reasons : — 

It was held by our ancestors of, we will say, 


the last century, that it was not expected that 


hunters, or indeed hounds, could be in really 
good wind and condition in the early part of the 
season; it was further a frequent remark of those 
days that “just as horses, hounds, and even 
foxes, were in a state to show the best sport, 
hunting ceased,” and doubtless the remark was a 
perfectly correct one: and we will now look to 
the causes that made it so. 

In the first place, the reason why horses could 
not possibly be in hunting condition early in the 
season, arose from their being, during the summer, 
totally thrown out of it, the lower-bred, phlegmatic, 
thick-skinned ones came up loaded with soft flesh, 
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jn short, exemplifications of walking feather-beds ; 
he higher bred ones showed as comparative skele- 
ons, with their feet battered to pieces by stamping 
t and running about to evade the flies. Yet 
was this system held out as a sovereign invigo- 
tor of the animal powers and spirits. I think 
here can be scarce a doubt but the hunting 
‘room, on such horses returning to his charge, 
reated all alike, that is, each got his three doses 
sf physic, each got the same feeding and exercise, 
ind having got this, all was considered to have 
been done uecessary to condition; the fat ones, 
om the extra distress their load of flesh occa- 
joned, in time worked it off, and the thin ones 
from returning to proper feeding worked it on. 
This answered the moderate expectations of the 
owners of those days; and, fortunately for the 
horses, the hounds were in little better wind at 
ie commencement of the season than they, and 
oing out early the fox was found, either in the 
ate of a gourmand with his supper undigested, 
or like the young rake tired with his night’s 
‘ramble, so he was as little disposed to go as the 
hounds were unable to make him, or the horses 
to follow them. I mean this in no vein of 
ridicule; on the contrary, a great deal of real 
hunting was seen under such circumstances, and 
« Hark on! the drag I hear,” awakens ideas of 
really more hunting delight than a race from an 
F 4 
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artificial or natural gorse cover. I only speak of 
such hunting as showing the different state horses 
must now be in on commencing the season. 

We now meet at eleven: foxes have had time 
to digest their midnight meal, and recover from 
their night’s ramble. In lieu of hunting in large 
covers up to their kennel, we come on them at 
once. Pug is awake; here there is no “ dodging,” 
no running his foil;” go he must, or die where 
heis. Like ministers of olden date, he takes a hint 
and at once goes out, when he finds the majority 
gives him a hint to do so: now-a-days they do not 
show the white feather by so doing; but Pug 
shows the white tip of his brush and does. It is 
all well enough to hesitate in giving up the 
emoluments of office, whether the adverse party 
be Whigs or Tories, but where life or death is 
the stake it becomes another affair, particularly, 
as in Pug’s case, where the open-mouthed majority 
are anything but Liberals. 

Hounds are now brought out in as fine wind 
and condition as greyhounds at a coursing meeting, 
and save in the practice of endurance of long- 
continued fatigue, are as fit for all hunting pur- 
poses in November as in February ; so must, there- 
fore, be the horses. 

For some time prior to the first regular fixture, 
the hunter requires pretty much the same exercise 
as the race-horse gets (till within a fortnight or 
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ree weeks of coming to post) ; he must, to bring 
m out fit to go, get his sweats (a thing ahhense 
with the hunter in former times) but, when 
e take into consideration that in fast countries 
ith a good scent, the first mile and a half is in 
oint of pace very nearly the same as the first 
nile and a half of a two mile race, the necessity 
it will be seen; and, be it further borne in 
1d, hunters go over heavier ground than race- 
yrses, and carry much heavier weight, to say 
othing of the exertion of fencing. 

We will suppose the master of a stud to be 
bliged to be absent for three weeks: a good- 
atured but injudicious groom might determine 
hat his horses should enjoy themselves during this 
terval of hunting. I might applaud the man’s 
d feeling and intentions, but I should very 
uch deprecate his judgment; such treatment 
ould be anything but kindness to the horses, 
nasmuch as daily exertion, supposing it to be 
nore than is absolutely pleasant, is far preferable 
o an occasional day of severe distress, which 
must as certainly follow the want of proper pre- 
aration as the night succeeds the day. 

- When horses come to be regularly hunted, the 
gular training, or rather exercise, they had 
Di derons must be remitted; a day or two of 
somparative rest during the week becomes ne- 
ssary; but with any horse, if in health, a short 
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walk to just stretch his limbs and give him the 
advantage of air, if the day is fine, is in most cases 
advantageous, and with old horses apt to be stiff 
after hunting indispensable. 

Rest we know to be, in its crude sense, the 
absence of motion, and such rest for a given time 
is requisite to recruit the jaded limb and spirits; 
few hours of this suffice for that purpose: the 
next stage of rest is the absence of exertion; this 
is also necessary for a given time, and provided 
this is allowed, the prolonging the rest without 
any motion at all would prove anything but 
beneficial or conducive to bringing back the 
energy of those functions that had been impaired 
by over-exertion ; too long continued absence of 
all motion causes stiffness instead of carrying it 
off. | 

A man after a day of unusual fatigue may 
very fairly indulge in a few hours extra bed the 
next morning ; ra may even indulge further by 
reclining at times on a sofa after rising; but if 
in health, he must be the most indolent of the 
indolent, if the weather was tempting, did he not 
in the course of the day feel an inclination to 
take a stroll on the lawn before his window : this 
might surely be called a day of rest, and a man 
Paes this would rise on the second morning 
fresher in mind, body, and limb, than one eho 
might have passed the thirty-six hours in bed. 
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In a state of disease, that is, if that disease be 
an inflammatory nature, absolute rest is cer- 
inly necessary, in some cases even the absence 
all motion is desirable; and if, after severe 
.” any symptoms of fever manifest them- 
yes, perfect rest and quiet are necessary to 
ont results that probably might end fatally. 
ut that which may be quite necessary in a case 
over excitement of the general temperament, 
neither necessary nor conducive to the restora- 
on of the vigour and pliability of the limbs. 
The question might naturally be put as to 
ether the work fuk must go through to 
ng them out in first-rate condition, does not 
ad to impair the durability of their limbs and 
onstitution? To acertain extent I should say it 
obably does; that is, there may be fewer horses 
oing with hounds at from twelve to twenty 
ears old than there were formerly. Great 
citement and great exertion naturally tend to 
ar, the one the constitution, the other the 
imbs. Still 1 do not consider it does this so 
auch as might be imagined. 

There can be no doubt but, if we purchased 
wo pair of, we will say, gig wheels, each made 
f equally good materials, and each equally well 
ut together, and ran the one pair three hundred 
miles per week, and the other only two, one pair 
would be used up long before the other; because 


| 
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the wear upon each, while going, would be the 
same, and practice would in no shape diminish 
the effect the work would have on the wheel. 
But with animate objects it is quite different ; 
for with them habit and practice do diminish the 
effect both of peculiar work and peculiar regimen. 
Lhe effect of the canter, or even trot, formerly 
given to a horse coming up from grass loaded 
with fat, and accustomed for three or four 
months to total idleness, was possibly as great as 
the increased work we now give horses has on an 
animal whose limbs and muscles have been kept 
to a certain degree braced by proper exercise and 
proper food, during the same period of time. 
The leg that is in a flaccid and debilitated state 
from total idleness and soft grass food, would be 
quite as likely to fly, or, in more familiar phrase, 
to give way, in a common canter as would the 
one in a more healthy and vigorous state in the 
exercising gallop. | 
If we were to select two horses of equal sound- 
ness of limb and constitution, and feed, exercise, 
stable, and work the one as was done a hundred 
years since, and treat and work the other as we 
do hunters of the present day, probably the first 
might last more hunting seasons than the latter; 


but for the number of seasons the latter might 


last, he would be by far the most energetic 
animal; and, with all our fast work with hunters, 
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rather think the number of fired and swelling 
gs, and thick-winded horses, found in the 
ables of our ancestors far exceeded those found 
ur fastest Leicestershire stables now. One 
ng is quite certain ; — horses in the then called 
yndition of 1790, could not live a forty minutes’ 
t rst in a fast country in 1850, and, if they did, 
ably would never see another ; at least so far 
the majority of horses is concerned. 

I hope I shall never be induced to allow that 
re is less humane feeling among fox-hunters 
regards animals than among any other class of 
sons; but from habit, and difference of ideas, 
result of habit, feeling is exhibited in dif- 
erent ways. A lady or an antisporting man 
wuld indulge the favourite pony or cob in a five: 
s an hour pace; the fast man would not. 
at the lady and the gentleman would unhesi- 
‘ingly keep the pet pony or cob waiting in the 
old, while one indulged in conversation on the 
ast new fabric for a dress, or the other on the 
resent value of three per cent. consols or the 
truggles of wool versus cotton: — the fox- 
unter would not let his favourite horse endure 
his to save the whole Stock Exchange, stock- 
brokers, bank, and directors, from annihilation. 
The prize-fighter thinks nothing of seeing his 
dearest friend battered to a mummy for an hour 


and a half. Why? Because he would think 
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little of undergoing the same in his own person ; 
but show him a suffering child, or a female treated 
with brutality, his feeling in either case might be 
found as soft as those of the most effeminate 
being that boasts the form of man, and would 
probably lead him to take a far more active and 
commendable part than the latter in allaying the 
sufferings of the one or advocating the cause of | 
the other. Let us then throw to the winds the 
twaddle of the inane and spiritless, who term the 
fox-hunter inhumane for sending his horse at a 
fence that we will allow risks neck and limb: it 
may be unnecessary risk, and we will, to please 
some, call it so, but, at all events, it is not 
selfish risk, for rider and horse share in the 
danger. It is true, horses, that is, hunters, do go 
now at an awful pace; but their condition enables 
them to do it; and, as I have before said, I believe 
they do it with as little distress as hunters did 
their work fourscore years ago. Neither pace 
nor fencing lays the fox-hunter open to any 
charge of inhumanity to his horse. Inhumanity 
is only shown where he perseveres with a horse — 
in distress. Here I will join issue with any one 
in expressing unqualified disgust at such conduct; 
and the inhumanity would be just the same 
whether it was shown towards so good an animal 
as Brunette in a steeple-chase, Advance in a run 
of Leicestershire, or a pursive cob in a ride from 


AND THUS ENDS THE SUBJECT, 
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cannot have all we wish in this world. I 
re consider we are only left to the choice 
ether we will ride horses in half-and-half 
dition, with slow-hunting, for twelve seasons, 
allowing that severe exercise does shorten 
tion of animal power, do so in tip-top form, 
h fast hounds, for a shortened period. So far 
egards the amount of kindness or the reverse 
rds the animal by the two different systems, 
elieve it, on the aggregate, would be Npeetey 
h the same. 
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HARRY HIEOVER’S VISIT TO A STUD.—THE MODEL STUD- 
GROOM.— REMARKS ON DIFFERENT HUNTERS.— RACING, 
STEEPLE-CHASING, AND HUNTING. — PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
MENTS. ' ; 


Some time after sending the foregoing hints to 
my friend as regards the qualifications necessary 
in a hunter, the general amount of work that, 
under ordinary circumstances, may be expected of 
him, and the discipline necessary to bring and 
keep him in form to perform his work, I received 
a letter inviting me to his country-house, and to 
see the stud he had selected for his first campaign 
in the hunting-field. After my arrival, and prior 
to being introduced to his horses, he paid me the 
compliment of expressing a hope that I should 
like their appearance. This could but call forth 
an assurance of my not doubting but such would 
be the case. 

On our way to the stables, my friend tele- 
graphed a remarkably spicy gentleman, who, on 
approaching, touched his hat, in a manner half- 
knowing and half-patronising: whether the con- 
descension was to me, his master, or both, it was 
impossible to conjecture. 
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«JT want to show Mr. Hieover the horses, 
‘orester,” said my friend. 

¢ Humph! aristocratic and fox ibnitiag enough 
s to name,” thought I, “if the blood was in the 
ght strain.” 

Mr. Forester took from his waistcoat pocket 
ry neat gold hunter, to which was attached a 
corresponding chain fixed to the button-hole 
nd finished off by a fox’s head key. 

«It will be stable-hour, Sir, in twenty mi- 
1 tes,” said the lord, not valet, d’écurie. 

« Very well,” said my friend, taking my arm, 
nd leading me away from the hallowed precincts 
f Mr. Forester’s dominion, in a manner that 
inly showed me any advice on my part would 
e of no avail; inasmuch as, if given to my 
jend, he would not dare to act on it, and if 
iven to Mr. Forester, it would be considered 
bout as necessary (though a little more pre- 
umptuous on my part) as holding a candle to the 
Forester is very particular,” remarked his 
aster. 

Tn his dress I perceive he is,” said I; “ and, 


y any plebeian exertion.” 

But Mr. Forester was too important a per- 
nage for me to have passed over without proper 
tice of his dress, which I now describe. His 


I presume, does not often disturb its arrangement — 
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hat was quite a proper one for a gentleman, and 
put on with appropriate regard to taste; his hair 
curled, naturally or artificially, just as hair should 
curl to be becoming, while its glossy black showed 
off to advantage a face of gentlemanly delicacy 
and paleness; the features were good, but with 
a cunning sinister cast, showing a very laudable 
desire to be a rogue, and the full complement of 
a puppy; his cravat was proper enough as to 
colour, dark blue with white spots, — the tie alto- 
gether faultless, fastened by a gold pin, showing 
thé plate of a race-horse; the coat black, New- 
market cut, made so as not to button, but fastened 
at the second button-hole by blood-stone coat 
studs; his waistcoat a most proper length, dark 
blue, the stitches white, flap lower pockets, the 
upper ones artistically cut with a transverse slope, 
and the corners critically rounded off: by the cut 
of the trowsers, I guessed Mr. Forester did not 
patronise a mere coat maker in their structure ; 
they were plain drab, but symmetrically cut, and 
fitted to a very light boot as if stitched to it. 
Such was the head functionary of my friend’s 
stables: his age might be thirty. 

‘I see,” said my friend, “ Forester is not one 
of your sort.” 

«¢ Not precisely,” said 1; “ but I never had the 
‘means more than the inclination to employ such 
superior artistes.” 
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I assure you,” said wee nerd, “he was very 
hly recommended to me.” 

« May I ask by whom?” said I. 

By Mr. ’s stud groom,” replied my 


‘I have not,” said I, “the advantage of any 
nal acquaintance with the gentleman you 
sntion, but being tolerably well acquainted with 
e character and habits of most known sporting 
an, I can only tell you I would not trust the 
mtleman himself 3 in my stable, much less a man 
his.” 

«You surprise me,” said my friend. 

“ Yes,” said I, “and the gentleman in question 
s surprised a good many till they knew him.” 
Bat,” added my friend, ‘ Forester has lived 
vith several noblemen.” 

« Who,” said I, “ finding him so fine a gentle- 
an, considered it a pity to keep him in the situ- 
ion of a servant; at all events, if he has served 
any he cannot have served any long: but we 
vill not prejudge the man from his appearance, 
h being so superior, may I ask the extent of 
our stud, which, I should say, ought to be large 
-equire a superintendant that, I should imagine, 


he, 


an they merit?” 


yes not value his pretensions at a lower rate 


«T have only five,” said my friend, “ in my | 
inting stable; I give Forester a hundred a-year, 
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a bed and sitting-room, and his eatables and 
drinkables are supplied in the house.” 

© No bad berth,” said I, “ and may I ask what 
help Mr. Forester considers it necessary to have 
for five horses ?” 

‘¢ He has two strappers and a lad,” replied my 
friend. 
«¢ Which lad, I presume,” replied I, “ acts as 
valet to Mr. Forester?” 

“ T believe he does what he — said my 
friend. 

«¢ Yes,” said I, “and I dare say in this way his 
wants are more than your own. But ey 
now we may be permitted to see the nags.’ 

On entering the stable Mr. Forester rose from 
a bench placed against the wall; the lad was 
hand-rubbing one horse’s legs, the men brushing 
over two others, all proper enough: the stable 
was certainly scrupulously clean, the appurte- 
nances to it all of the most expensive sort money 
could buy, and plenty of them; its arrangement, 
however, partook too much of the London dealer, 
and it was hot as a forcing-house: on one horse 
I perceived one of the men rubbing out a stain, 
showing marks of recent sweat. Remarking this 
man as having quite the cut and action of a 
stableman about him, I said to him, 

« Your stable is rather warm, my friend.” 

« Yes, Sir,” respectfully replied the man, pulling 
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forelock, groom fashion, in the absence of a 

at, ‘I tell Mr. Forester so.” 

-« Go on with your horse,” most impertinently 

id the latter to the man. 

«Mr. Hieover thinks your stable too warm, 

‘orester,” said his master. 

_ T can’t have horses fine if stables aint a proper 

rarmth,” replied he, ‘‘ nor no man can.” 

«J will,” thought I, “ make them too warm to 

ld you, Mr. Forester, if my friend intends me 

o be his adviser.” 

Rather to my surprise, my friend ventured the 
old step of ordering each horse to be stripped 
or my inspection without asking permission from 
is stud groom, —a step that gentleman evinced 
1is proper reprobation of by coolly walking out of 
he stable. ! 

_ Of course, I made no remarks on the nags be- 
™ the men, and on our inspection being com- 
ed, L was shown into the hack stable. Here 
found a very neat groom and his helper brushing 
ever two horses; the men looked like work- 
men, —the very speak of the brush on the curry- 
comb, and the way they were both handled, 

showed the stableman in each, while the condition 
of the horses showed they were intrusted to proper 
hands. Here were two very clever looking horses 
that I understood were chiefly used for harness, 
though looking far more like hunters in shape, 
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and far more still in condition, than four out of : 
the five under Mr. Forester’s direction; the third 
was my old friend I had seen in Windsor Park ; 
the fourth my friend’s direct road hack, and, as I 
was told, a trotter. Here was nothing to find 
fault with either in horses or men, and I gladly 
complimented the latter on the care evidently 
taken with their charge. 

The first dinner-bell ringing stopped further 
stable comments, my friend, when in the country, 
venturing on the very anti-aristocratic practice of 
dining at five. After a man has partaken of an 
excellent salmon cutlet, part of a sweetbread, 
duck, as waiters term it, “to follow,” the whole 
finished with some jelly, he is far on the road to 
being on tolerably good terms with things in 
general; but when to these are added some excel- 
lent sparkling Moselle, warmed by some old sherry, 
and the palate prepared for the dessert by a glass 
of Curacgoa, he is mostly in good humour with 
every thing and every body: so was I, save and 
except Mr. Forester and four of his horses. 

As [had commenced discussing my friend’s bees- 
wing, he led on to the discussion of his horses, 
commencing, in his opinion I suppose par ezcel- 
lence, with his hunters. 

“ Well,” said he, “ may I hope you saw some- 
thing you liked in my little stud?” 

“ I must be very fastidious indeed if I did not,” 
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d I, “for, in truth, they are of all sorts, sizes, 
dimensions.” . : 

« Why,” replied my friend, “I think I have 

ard you say that one sort of horse is not fitted 

all countries, and I have not quite made up 

mind where I mean to make head-quarters in 

is my first campaign.” : . 

« You seem to have overlooked, in your wish 

have something to suit different countries, that, 

pposing you had got this, you would in such 
se have only one really effective horse for the 
untry you may fix on; and as a still greater 
‘awback,” said I, * though a particular sort may 
be, and really are necessary for particular countries, 
a bad sort are not fit for any country; nor can 
ren a good sort if in bad condition go any 
here. I will now,” continued I, “ give you my 
ndid opinion of your stud, and also of your 
ud-groom; and will further, in a few days, send 
yu some general hints on the selection of hunters 
yat you will make such use of as you may think 
yper; as, however, hunting will very soon com- 
nce in earnest, you have no time to lose in 
ur purchasing; but,” continued I, “it would 
perfectly useless in me, or a more competent 
person, to attempt giving you either advice or 
ssistance, either in the purchasing or management 
f hunters, so long as you retain your present head 


f stable affairs in your service.” 
! a 4 
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“Can you give me any reason why I should 
discharge him?” said my friend, evidently adher- 
ing to the idea that the soi-disant stable counseller 
of several noblemen could, like crowned heads, 
“do no wrong,” and, moreover, ought no more 
to be touched than “ the Lord’s anointed.” 

“IT think I can,” said I, “give several, or I 
should not have even hinted at a step that I per- 
ceive you hold to be of momentous importance. 
In the first place, then, he knows nothing of his 
business,— that the condition of your horses shows, 
who you say have been two months in his hands : 
in the next place, he is too great a fool to learn, or 
he would know. better by this time; thirdly, he 
is too great a puppy to be taught, that his general 
demeanour shows; and, fourthly, he is too imper- 
tinent to be borne with as a servant, and that his 
conduct this morning has shown: if these are not 
reasons enough for his dismissal, your forbearance 
and conscience equal in vulcanized india-rubber 
properties that of a Prime Minister in his selec- 
tion and retention of servants of government 
having strong parliamentary interest.” 

“ What would you advise me to do?” said my 
friend, “for I really begin to think you are 
right.” 

“* Personally,” said I, “I. always make short 
work of it both with horses or servants, when I 
find either absolutely burdens, My advice is, send 
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or your delectable stud-groom, give him a month’s 
vages, pay his way back to where he came from, 
ive him a couple of sovereigns extra to soften 
is prompt dismissal, and start him by the first 
onveyance in the morning: you can give asa 
eason for dismissing him that you intend to take 
harge of your horses yourself.” 

This was done, Mr. Forester looking daggers 
d hatchets at me. 

« Being gone,” said I, “ I am aman again: and 
20w permit me to tell you that though a really 
ntelligent, respectful, and respectable stud-groom 
sa most valuable appendage to a stud of twenty 
hunters, to keep one for five is quite out of the 
question. Make the groom who has charge of 
your hacks, your head, but not stud groom: 
his will save you a couple of hundred a year at 
least, by ridding you of Mr. Forester’s expenses, 
and will perhaps save twice as much by your 
norses being in proper form when you want them. 
And now ie will, as you desire, give my opinion of 
the stud. 

© The first horse I looked at, if he is not a 
regular impostor as to looks, is one I should say 
could go in any country: I consider him in shape 
and rial as perfect as any man can reasonably 
expect to find a horse; he is, I should say, the 
very precise size a hunter for general hunting 
should be. Fifteen three, yet short on his legs, 
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covering a great deal of ground, and standing 
well on it: his very head looks a good horse, and 
- his great muscle must make him a strong one; 
while his length of haunch to his hock, and fine 
thighs, ought at least to make him a very fast one ; 
his fore-legs are just such as every horse’s should 
be, unless wanted for showy action; he has large 
long arms, great bony knees, short in his cannon 
bone, and the back sinew running straight and 
free down the back of the leg: in short, to quote 
a favourite phrase of Tom Smart’s, ‘I consider 
him quite a nice un.’” 

Iam happy,” said my friend, “you seem so 
pleased with Jerry; but let me ask what you 
meant by the formation of his legs being quite 
such as you should select unless showy action was 
wanted ?” 

‘¢ T will explain this,” said I. “Of course you 
are quite aware that showy and good action bear 
very little affinity to each other: fine action is a 
term often used, but I do not consider even this 
literally designates good action; it implies a bor- 
dering more on show than use, safety, or speed, in 
any pace. But to return to the formation of legs: 
those of the manége horse, charger, or harness 
horse, should of course be good, so far as to indi- 
cate safety, and an absence of any thing likely to 
produce cutting or breaking down; but you will 
rarely find the leg formed for speed one that occa~ 
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ons, Or indeed admits of, very high, showy action : 
ses possessing such action will generally be 
found to be somewhat small in the general size of 
e knee, a little tied in under it, and very long in 
‘cannon bone. The shorter the fore-arm is the 
her the action will mostly be, and indeed will 
lways appear to be; for when a limb thus formed 
ifted up, the knee is absolutely higher from the 
round then the one would be where the arm is 
ng and the remainder of the leg short. I know 
f no speedy animals that, take them as a genus, 
ve high grand action; nor do I know of any of 
he speedy sort that are not short from the knee 
own: this accounts for why I really would, as a 
eneral rule, look for such formed legs in a horse 
or show, as I should at once reject in the one 
for hunting purposes or general use. 
« But to return,” said I, “to your horse Jerry : 
suspect from his condition he has not been long 
nder the care of your late stud-groom.” | 
_ My friend allowed he had only purchased him 
-week before I saw him, and had got him out of 
hunting stud sold at Tattersall’s. | 
« Pray,” said I, “did you select this horse on 
your own judgment? for if so, pray accept my 
compliments upon it.” 
«Why, no,” said my friend, “I did not. I 
happened to meet a friend at Tattersall’s, who 
was talking to Mr. , who hunts with the 
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Quorn hounds: he was kind enough to look at 
the stud on sale for me, and I bought this horse 
on his selection.” ; 

“Then,” said I, “you bought him on the 
judgment of one who knows a nice horse as a 
hunter as well as any man living, and, what is 
more, can ride him as well. 

*‘ T am sorry that in going through your horses, 
I must alter my tone a good deal, if I give 
you a candid opinion. Now for the grey, that 
comes next. This horse, I should say, might be 
own brother to the one that I saw you on in the 
summer; he has, however, better legs; but there is 
more glare and gaudiness about him than bespeaks 
a tit as he dake unfurnished without a shell 
bridle and holsters on him.” 

“ J did buy him of an officer,” said my friend. 

** Well,” said I, “ under certain circumstances, 
this is all very well. If, for instance, you bought 
him of a young cornet, want of money for some 
proposed spree, want of judgment, or having too 
many, might occasion the horse being sold; so 
here you might be safe enough: butif you bought | 
him of a man who has been twenty years in the 
army, and is a hunting man, the horse being now 
six years old, depend on it has seen hounds; and 
I should have some little misgivings as regards 
the quarters you got him from. However, the 
horse is young, is in fair condition, and there is a 
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ssibility of his turning out a fair horse, though 
y thing like first rate I will promise him never 
It is true horses do, as they figuratively 
‘go in all shapes,’ many with very queer 
s; but then they are, at the same time, going 
but take this advice as a guide in purchas- 
—Never buy an untried horse that has not 
g¢ indications of going in him, and even then 
must expect to be sometimes much disap- 
inted. 


‘ So pass we on: I only mean 
To show the reed on which you lean, 
Trusting to go a clipping day, 
On nag like yonder gaudy grey ; 
Who, if my judgment tells aright, 
‘Will never keep the field in sight 
Unless within the covert’s bound 
The game is chopp’d by skirting hound.’ 


Pray,” said I, “may I, by way of informa- 
n on a subject in which I own myself quite 
y, inquire for what earthly purpose the 
wn next the grey is intended ?” 

* Now really,” said my friend, ‘ you are too 
why, that horse has run and won two or 
Aree steeple-chases.” 

«And a very proper chase for him to run,” 
aid I, “if a legitimate one, for in that case the 
seeple would wait for him; but knowing a fox 
vould not, his owners, who I presume have been 
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many, probably never tried him in such pursuit. 
If, however, he really has won more than once, 
I can account for it. He was run in some selling 
stake against some lot of valuable animals entered 
at twenty pound. Win or lose, it was found 
nobody would take him, so he was started again 
in the hope of, as the throw at the prize-men say, 
‘better luck next time;’ but finding it all in 
vain, another dodge has been tried, and it seems 
has succeeded. I should almost be tempted to 
say, added I, “that you were accommodated with 
this lath and plaster steeple-chaser in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford Street.” 

«You really are quite right,” said my friend; 
“T did get him in that neighbourhood: but how 
did you surmise this?” 

“ Merely at random,” said I; “ but really 
thinking as I do, that you have found one of the 
veriest wretches I ever saw, I turned over in 
my mind where you could have got him, and 
thinking of this locality, I said with Romeo, ¢ here 
lives a caitif wretch would sell it him.’” 

“« J assure you,” said my friend, “the person I 
bought him of, to quote a term he used, said 
‘Bricklayer’ was as good a horse as ever he 
pulled out to sell.” 

“« Pray,” said I, “did he add he was as good a 
horse as ever was ‘ pulled in’ to lose, for if so you 
have got a trump card.” 
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No, he did not, ” replied my companion 3 
but what do you mean by pulling in ?’” 

Oh,” said I, “it is only a little droll ma- 
vre sometimes resorted to in a race, or steeple- 
ase. I added the ‘in:’ pulled is quite enough 
ong the initiated. The ‘in,’ as we used to say 
school, is ‘ understood.’ However,” continued 
“we shall see the nags out to-morrow; it is 
ssible I may have formed a hasty judgment of 
sr pea aaitons.: 

«© Now,” said my friend, “how do you like the 
, the bay mare; she is also a steeple-chaser, 
nd has won carrying eleven stone, small as she 
3; so as I only ride twelve, if she can carry 
ven in a steeple-chase, surely she can carry a 
tone more merely hunting.” 

«You jump at conclusions, my dear fellow,” 
aid I, “as quickly as Iam ready to believe the 
ittle mare does her fences. I really think her a 
ry wiry good-looking little animal, and quite 
ve her credit for powers that her mere size does 
t indicate; but I allow I should not have 
ught her for a hunter. Fifteen hands, if you 
a wonder, will go in some countries as well, 
y better, than sixteen; but it should be a par- 
cular country, and the fences should not be very 
rmidable. But you must permit me to tell you 
consider you in error in supposing, because a 
rse can carry a given weight in a steeple-chase, 
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that it follows he can carry more with hounds, 
I am quite aware that in racing a little addition 
of weight has far greater effect than it has in 
hunting; but this arises from two causes: first, 
horses are usually more on a par with: each 
other (or are made so, if handicapped) in a 
race than are a field of hunters; so if horses 
are or are made pretty equal in pretensions, any 
additional weight then put on any of them must 
tell; a little more would make the thing certain. 
The other reason why weight tells so awfully 
in the race-horse is, that from the pace he is so 
much more extended than the hunter that where 
a few pounds would perhaps make no difference 
to the latter, going so much more within himself, 
each pound is sensibly felt by the race-horse, ex- 
tended as he is to the utmost stretch his anatomy 
is capable of.” 

“ Does not this seem in favour of my little 
steeple-chase mare carrying me as a hunter?” 
inquired her owner. 

“ Doubtless, to a certain degree it does; but 
pray observe, I did not say she would not carry 
you, for where I see good shape and make, I 
never attempt to give any decided opinion as to 
what weight of a reasonable kind such a horse 
can carry, and I should still less attempt to do so 
where I have not seen the style of the animal’s 
going, on which so much of the capability of 


ary ing weight depends. I think I merely said 
hat I considered fifteen hands under the size I 


uestion. The hunter can ie ith hounds carry a 
‘ar greater weight than the race-horse can run 
inder, that is, can race under; for instance, we 
‘all ten stone high weight in racing, but very 
ight as a hunting rider; and though seven pounds 
ded to the ten stone would perhaps, in figura~ 
ve language, stop the race-horse as a racer and 
nong race-horses, he would very likely carry 
thirteen, and beat the ordinary run of horses 
e often see with hounds, though they only car- 
ed the ten stone seven; but what might prevent 
the same horse doing anything under thirteen 
stone or less with hounds, is this: the great speed 
of a race-horse enables him to outpace other 
norses, though he may be overweighted; and his 
jlood enables him to make almost supernatural 
certions ; but it must be borne in mind that his 
rtions under any weight only last from two 
to five minutes in ordinary cases, and not more 
than nine or ten in any. The exertion of the 
eeple-chase horse seldom exceeds fifteen, gene- 
ally less; but we must also bear in mind the 
unter has to sustain his load for more hours by 
far than the race-horse does minutes, and on an 
average half as many hours as the steeple-chaser 
is asked to carry his minutes; therefore, though 
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exertion that may be called beyond the strength 
of the animal may last for a brief period, and even 
then excites our surprise and admiration, he can- 
not go on with it. You say your mare, small as 
she is, has won under eleven stone ; but you must 
know how she came in before you can at all de- 
cide as to the effect weight has on her. We will 
say a man accepts in a handicap at a given weight 
for a certain distance; he probably knows that his 
horse can just last this distance, but at the same 
time knows that under the specified weight all 
the steel, whipcord, or any other cruelty could not 
get the animal along another half mile in a gallop. 
It he can last tha) prescribed distance about as 
well as the rest, and, from being severely punished, 
can just win, his end is answered; the distress 
of the horse, though he knows him to be as good 
as gold, weighs little with the majority of the 
owners of steeple-chase horses, unless the life of 
the animal is in danger; nor is that considered 
much if it happens with a horse of little value, 
and the take up is a good one. Now-a-days we 
see horses entered at twenty pounds; so such a 
horse need not expect much mercy: if he did he 
would be deceived, for he would be cut into 
mince-meat if 1t could make him win, and it 
answered the interest of the owner that it should 
be done: at least it is so with many owners of 
such horses.” 
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‘You see, therefore, my friend, that, good 
our mare may be,.if she won going four miles 
er eleven stone, and had then little or nothing 
in her, the chance of her carrying twelve with 
nds is not a flattering one; for if you hunt in 
ast country, you will frequently get a burst 
ry little inferior as to pace to a steeple-chase. 
fter the three or four miles of a steeple-chase, 
stressed or not, the horse is clothed up and led 
ome. After a burst of the same distance with 
nds, his work is only, comparatively speaking, 
un: thus, though your mare, after going four 
es of country in a steeple-chase, most probably 
$ a winner always does) called forth the plaudits 
of the spectators, and was followed, praised, and 
admired as a nonpareil, had you ridden her a 
le over the same distance in a fast run, she 
ould most likely have shown herself to be in a 
te that would cause her to be set down as not 
rth a halfpenny. Of course, I do not mean to 
it necessarily follows that such would be the 
; what I say is merely to guard you against 
ng deceived by the supposition, that a horse 
t can win a steeple-chase must be a good 
hunter. ‘The chances are, I grant, in his favour 
hat he is a good horse; but it is, at the same 
e, quite possible that after a certain distance, 
ich is, in racing term, ‘his length,’ he may be 
ne of the veriest curs and brutes living; but we 
H 2 
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will pass no decided opinion on either of your 
nags till to-morrow.” 

“We have now only one left; may I ask 
where you got that black mountain of flesh in 
the last stall?” 


« Why,” said my friend, “is he not a fine 


horse ? ” 

‘“‘ He certainly is a fine large animal,” replied 
I; “but until he is relieved of about a ton of 
that superabundant flesh, one can form about as 
correct a judgment of his anatomy as of that of a 
flea in a feather bed: I fear he is too fat to be 
good. Pray how long have you had him?” 

“I bought him,” said my friend, “last May 
out of a aid, ; 

‘«¢ And we are now in September,” said I; “so 
this movable mass of blubber has been under 
Mr. Forester’s care four months.” 

“ It is quite true,” said my friend; “ but, as you 
know, I have not been much here, so I left the 
horses to him.” 

« And he left them to themselves,” debi I, 
“if one may judge of their condition, with the ex- 
ception of the first bay, who, luckily for himself 
and you, is alate purchase.” 

“TI told Forester,” replied my friend, “I 
thought the black horse by far too gross; but he 
said he always liked to see horses ‘ with a good 
bit on them’ before they began their training.” 
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ne very training expression, and a trainer’s ut 
usual opinion,” said I,“ and quite correct, parti- 
cularly as regards two years’ old; but I am not 
aware that it is quite according to training rules 

to leave a mass of soft flesh on colt, filly, or horse, 

to be got off in about a month, by which time 
your horses ought to be quite fit to go. Why, 

my friend, do what you will with that horse, 

he will not be fit to go with hounds till after 
‘Christmas: pray, was he as fat when you got 
him?” 

“« Very nearly,” said my friend. 

« Then,” said I, «depend on it he is good for 
nothing, or a lame one; he has been tried and 
found the one or the other, or both, so has been 
‘suffered to be idle, and thus got in his present ; 
state of fat. It is quite true, that hunters sold 
gome weeks after the hunting season have usually 
got fresh in themselves ; aril devise ibd physic, 1 
teratives, carrots, mashes, warm water, stimu- 
lants, bandages, and gentle exercise, judiciously 
administered, brings their constitution and legs 
into saleable form; but why did you select a 


work of any sort?” | 

«* Why, to own the truth,” said my friend, “I 
saw a good many dealers about this horse in par- 
omy so I thought if he was cheap at the price — 
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_ trifle more; and from his size, and way of dott, 
I thought he would turn out a fine horse.” 

“* That he had been turned out of the hunting 
stable,” said I, “is quite clear; and now I will 
tell you why the dealers were (in dealers’ phrase) 
‘sweet upon him:’ he is young, fresh on his 
legs, you say goes well, and is a commanding 
size; this is enough for a London dealer. The 
other horses were probably aged, and some stale 
horses, yet went no doubt at prices that, under 
such circumstances, would not suit dealers unless 
they bought by commission. Now, what did you 
give for him ?” 

‘« Seventy-six guineas,” replied my friend. 
© And, doubtless,” said I, “many or some of 
the others, perhaps blemished, fetched the same 
sum, and a hundred added to it. Judging, from 
your not contradicting this, that it was so, how 
could you expect that a fine unblemished six 
years’ old horse, with good action, would have 
been let go at less than half the money if he had 
been found good for anything as a hunter, or 
even promising to become so?” 

“Why, I thought 

‘* Pardon me,” said I, interrupting him, “ you 
did not think,— an omission that often lets people 
in for very unlikely nags; however, at the price, 
the black can do you very little harm, except the 
oats he has consumed ; and if his condition shows 
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-ou the necessity of investigating the qualifi- 
ations of your g crooms in future, he will have 
lone you a great ‘deal of good, and, fepent on it, 

2 only ie: he is likely. to do you so,” said I, 
tending my hand, “ good night.” 

Breakfast over the next morning, we “ paraded” 
stud, and, at my friend’s request, I accepted 
temporary honour of being rough rider to the 
tablishment. : 
‘First came the bay, looking just as a horse 
ould look; cheerful, cool, and collected; his 
firm step, fine shaped head, large intelligent eye, 
and well-defined muscular form, all indicating 
being. able and willing to do “all that may be- 
come a horse.” I mounted. There is something 
n the feel of some horses that at once tells a man 
they are such as he could ride in comfort on; 
hat 1 is, feel at home upon, or not. Half a dozen 
eps satisfied me I was on such a nag as it 1s 

t to ride. His gallop was alin a Hee 
uld be, light, quick, and determined ; his fine 
askins and strong loins brought his hind legs 
inder him with a sweep that showed it was for- 
unate for his fore ones that he put them well 
rwards. JI put him ata flight of hurdles; these 
he went at coolly enough to show he held them 
a trifling affair, yet free enough to show he 
meant neither swerve nor baulk, ond took them 


like a greyhound when not excited. The next 
u 4 
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fence was a widish but not deep ditch, a fair safe 
bank, and an evidently rotten dead hedge on its 
top. Jerry gave a light spring to its crown, 
making the old hedge crack again, and coolly, 
with a second jump, landed in the next field. I 
wanted no further proof that Jerry knew his busi- 
ness; he came over back just as scientifically. 

“Well,” said my friend, on my coming up to 
him, “ now for a sentence on Jerry.” 

“Tf,” said I, “you find him a game horse, 
which I do not at all doubt he is, never part with 
him. Iam quite sure he can go in any country 
and there is not one in a hundred that can go as 
he can, even if you picked one for them; depend 
upon it, ‘he knows all about it:’ and now for 
‘ Gaudy.’” 

“Lancer, if you please,” said my friend, 
laughing. 

‘‘ Lancet would be a more appropriate name, I 
think, said I, “for I suspect it is a little article 
quite likely to be wanted if you succeed in 

getting him through a burst.” 

“Well,” said I, on seeing the grey, “he 
certainly is a very fine horse; it is just possible 
he may be a hunter, or to be made so; but I 
never saw one like him a good one. He has no 
determinate going points, and no indication of 
wear and tear properties about him; but nous 
verrons.” 
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The grey was pleasant, and a grand horse to 
it upon, a fine mouth, and his walk capital; but 
he moment I put him in a trot the up-knee 
ction made me say, “ Oh my prophetic soul! if 
u gallop like a hunter I'll eat you;” so it 
was: his gallop was just what it should be ata 
review, but anything but what it should be at “a 
fixture.” ‘ Now,” said I, “hunter or not, a hurdle 
s, as Sterne says, ‘No great matter.” Jerry 
had i topped it a bit better than did the grey. 
Some,” says I, “ you are at home at this game at 
least; now for a bit of fencing.” I put at the 
afore-mentioned fence, leisurely I allow, ex- 
pecting him to take it “ without hurry or care:” 
it was, however, “no go;” he came round on a 
pivot. “Humph! you want a little more powder 
for a point-blank shot, I suppose,” thought I. I 
gave him a rattler up to it next time : he obliqued 
to the right and to the left, but a taste of the ash 
ove the bit kept him straight till, coming to 
the ditch, he bolted into it and ran along its 
bottom. “I have had enough of you,” said I; 
f you belonged to me I should teach you 
better manners, but I have had too many falls 
to seek one for your instruction.” He took the 
hurdle beautifully as before, going back. So 
auch for school practice only. 

« Well,” said my friend, “ what account of the 
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“ Oh,” said I, “a beggarly account of unjumpt 
fences, or a fence rather, for I tried but one, and 
that did not suit his taste; so we have toddled 
gently back, perfect good friends, to pay our 
respects to you.” 

“So,” said my friend, laughing, “ you allow 
the schoolmaster was beat ?” 

“I allow much more; I own him to have 
cowardly given in without in any urgent way — 
making battle: but,” said I, “ recollect I had ‘no 
spur to prick the side of my intent’ (or rather 
horse) in the first place; in the second, I have 
seen too much to let ‘vaulting ambition’ have 
much weight with me; but bet me a few dozen 
of your capital old port on the event, and the 
grey and I will enter the lists against each other, 
and then ‘ D be he who first cries hold, 
enough.’ Your grey,” continued I, “is, em- 
blematically speaking, one of those ‘ few fine 
young men’ we see advertised for, and then see 
as recruits,—a fine fellow, but wants a deuced 
deal of drilling, and this is not ‘ in my vocation, 
Hal.’ At all events, he is worth a trial, and if, as 
I suspect, he never makes a hunter, turn him 
over to the phaeton: he will, happy fellow! be 
sure to find favour in the ladies’ eyes, and if any 
portion of that is transferred to you, his worth 
will be beyond that of an entire stud more suited 
to my humbler pursuits and deserts.” 
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Now for the steeple-chaser: “Certainly,” said 
, on seeing him, «thou art not a ‘vision of 
ealth,’ and certainly look uncommonly like what 
| should conceive to be a ‘goblin’ (something) ; 
my yesterday’s glance at your bargain did not 
nfluence me much in his favour, but, positively, 
now seeing him out, I never beheld a greater 
wretch in my life. He is like one of the Flats 
n a theatre, with about as rouch substance, the 
difference being, they represent something worth 
oking at, which he certainly does not: as to 
any racing properties, we will not disgrace the 
turf by thinking of them. He is too tall for a 
hack, no substance for a hunter, no action or 
hocks for a charger, or harness ; is too weak for a 
cart, and is the wrong colour for a hearse ; however, 
as I suppose he has carried somebody, he will me.” 
Mounted, I found him just what such over- 
topped horses often are, like a hurdle between 
one’s legs, and affording about as steady a seat to 
the bestrider. I should guess the dimensions of 
the famed Bricklayer to have been about five feet 
high, by thirteen inches wide. His mouth 
eemed good, but having got him into a gallop, 
nd bringing him in front of the hurdles, he 
ushed at them, setting hands, arms, and bridle 
t defiance. His stride was tremendous, and in 
aking the hurdles he would have cleared an or- 
inary river. “Better than baulking,” thinks I, 
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‘at any rate.” I steadied him as well as his mouth 
would allow in going to the fence, but on nearing 
it he gave another of his mad rushes, and I made 
up my mind for a purl. Stopping him was out of 
the question; he took off many feet before he 
came to it, took it all in his swing, but hit the 


bank, or hedge, or something so hard with his’ 


hind legs, that he all but came on his head on the 
other side. I stopped him, and turning towards 
home, I walked the gentleman up to a gate, dis- 
mounted, and ingloriously led him through, ditto 
the hurdles, and coming up to my friend I de- 
livered the Bricklayer into his hands, observing 
that finding him so valuable an animal, I wished 
to ease myself of the great responsibility of the 
charge. 

My friend, who had at a distance seen what 
had been going on, laughed most mischievously, 
saying, “ He seems a little wild, does he not, in 
leaping ?” 

“It is a great pity,” said I, “ that he was not 
altogether so wild as never to have been tamed. 
Whether he may be good as a steeple-chaser or 
not, it is impossible for me to say, though I cer- 
tainly do venture to say he could last but for a 
very short distance unless he wonderfully altered 
his manners after going a bit; however, allow me 
to remind you, that when men ride such brutes 
in a steeple-chase, they are well paid for it, and 
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ll they earn their money; but when gentlemen 
de hunting they pay, but are not paid for it; so 
ney expect to be carried pleasantly, and at least 
noderately safely. Pray, have you ever mounted 
our crack?” My friend allowed he never had. 
« Then,” said I, “you have a great treat in 
tore. I wish you a pleasant ride and many of 
hem; let me, however, tell you, if you attempt 
ride the brute with hounds, he will break your 
ck. Such ungovernable rushing horses will 
sometimes go for a time without a fall, but their 
great fault is that, not having temper to learn to 
husband their powers by taking their fences ju- 
diciously and coolly, when at all exhausted, so as 
not to be able to clear them in their usual way, 
they come down headlong, and not unfrequently — 
‘cur it,’ and do not attempt to rise at anything. 
I know of few cases in which a man would 
probably deceive himself more in getting together 
a stud than by attempting to select them from 
steeple-chase horses. The best attributes of the 
best of them, which is racing finishing power at 
the ending post, while it raises them to a mon- 
strous price for steeple-chasing purposes, would 
be but a secondary qualification in a hunter.” 
The little steeple-chasing mare next came out, 
and a nice little animal she was, and had all the 
ook of a good one, but at the same time had that 


rightened appearance about her that we often see 
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in race-horses that have been overmarked and 
overmatched in their racing career. She was 
stale on her legs, and, like the last, looked stale in 
condition. On my inquiring the cause, I found 
that the ci-devant stud-groom, guessing that both 
these horses had been highly fed and strongly 
worked, had allowed them to remain idle since’ 
he had the care of them, thinking by such means 
to get them fresh, and had been giving beans in 
addition to oats as a means of getting them more 
in flesh: the consequence was, as it would ever 
be in such cases, their skin stuck to them as dry 
and tight as the covering of a trunk, and had no 
more gloss on it than a horsehair nose-bag. 

On mounting, a few steps showed the failing. 
She went so awfully unsafe that it would be a | 
service of danger to ride her to meet hounds, and 
a forlorn hope to ride her home again. 

She galloped and fenced beautifully, but leaning 
on the hand for support, showed she had been ac- 
customed to this from having carried weight quite 
beyond what her appearance and size seemed cal- 
culated for; still it was easy to feel her powers 
were extraordinary, thus corroborating an opinion 
I ever maintained, that, figuratively speaking, we 
never know what a horse can or cannot carry 
“‘ till we try,” still she was no hunter. 

The black I soon disposed of, or, rather, he 
disposed of himself. He possessed immense 
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wer, rode pleasantly, and, so far as his load of 
would admit, went well. To carry such 
as Mr. Conyers, or even John Ward, riding 
ee their hounds hunt, and not other persons’ 
rses go, he might have done. I must not 
ow my friend to ibe laughed at for buying such 
ge mass of obesity; I have seen persons who 
ald not plead his total inexperience in hunters, 
mmit as great errors. 

Finis coronat opus,” we have read; but 
quus coronat opus” is a new reading, but 
propriate in allusion. I put my fat friend into 
gallop, and at the hurdles over he went, trying 
eir strength with his hind legs, meaning perhaps 
‘act upon this in case he came back, to save 
necessary exertion. Guessing at my customer's — 
opensity, I roused him as far as I could before 

aring the fence, and giving him a lift, he got 
s fore parts well up and half over; but, instead 
bringing his hind ones up also to goed footing, 
slid back, and there he hung on the crown. 
the bank, like the golden fleece. I got off; 
id I suppose he fund the thorns a little un- 
easant as a stomach comforter, for he rolled 
bout like a ship in a short sea, and succeeded in 
iding back into the ditch. My friend and his 


ryant coming up, we got him out and sent him 


“ Pray,” said I, “ am I to understand that you 
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really bought these horses without riding them, 
and have not ridden them since?” 

“ Why,” said my friend, “the bay horse I 
bought at Tattersall’s; I had no opportunity of 
riding, but have done so since I came down: the 
grey I rode when in London: and the black I 
rode an airing two days ago, and liked him very 
well. The other two I have not rode, as Forester 
said he wished them to rest.” 

« The chances are,” said I, “ they would have 
gone to their long rest from inflammation and 
fever if he had stayed with you much longer. 
Why,” said I, “ if the man had known anything 
he must have been aware that horses not long 
out of severe training, as these were when he 
took to them, must ‘ih been accustomed to high 
feed, strong work, and plenty of air; shutting 
them up in a hot stable, giving them little or no 
exercise, no air, and stuffing them with beans, 
would not make them throw up muscle or even 
flesh: sound flesh must be the result of sound 
health. To keep horses treated as these have 
been in good health, a couple of gentle doses 
of physic were wanting, cooling alteratives to 
loosen and moisten their skins, mashes, carrots, 
plenty of fresh air, and gentle exercise. I strongly 
suspect your late ‘ governor;’ for he was go- 
vernor, though no doubt he called you so, —so 
great a gentleman could not own to haying a 


PUSSY JUMPS OUT. “ie 


hi though I hold him to be but a Tea-kettle 
90m, or his chief source of knowledge has been 
Di vey- yards of London. May I ask,” said 
was Mr. Forester in town when you got 
ymmodated with the celebrated Bricklayer?” 

« Come,” said my friend, “ I may as well out 
the truth at once; I bought the horse and 
by his advice.” 

And I opine,” said I, “they belonged to 
identical party who also accommodated you 
Mr. Forester.” es 
Well, then, they did ; so now you have all 
ecret.” 

A precious lot you got amongst,” said I; 
and this, as you are a very young man, induces 
0 give you my opinion of steeple-racing.” 

‘It would ill become me to promulgate stric- 
ies on a business (for that is the proper word) 
has become so popular as steeple-racing. 
operly arranged, I consider it might be made 
o a national sport of an advantageous character, 
causing extensive circulation "of money, en- 
ouraging a breed of good horses, and affording a 
ost exhilarating amusement to thousands, and 
be carried out without any exhibition of suf- 
ering in animals or inhumanity in man, save in 
he estimation of the over-fastidious, or of such 
have no sporting propensities about them. 

I 
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“If we are to encourage steeple-chasing as a 
sport likely to keep up a superior breed of horses, 
let us adhere to principles and regulations that 
will do so, and I am quite sure letting in a lot of 
weedy thorough-breds, at very light weights, will 
not effect the purpose. Let all great stakes be at 
fair hunting weight; but of what earthly use is a 
spindling animal that can only carry nine stone 
with great exertion for twelve or fourteen minutes ?- 
Yet such are now let in with racing weight on 
them, that at eleven stone seven or twelve stone 
would have no more chance with such horses as 
Clinker, Vivian, Paulina, the Nun, Old Cigar, 
Grimaldi, Moonraker, and others, than if they 
ran the ‘ditch in’ against the Flying Dutchman. 
But to return to your stud. 

“It seems that, with all your purchases in- 
tended for hunters, making (including the Windsor 
Park horse) six, you really have but one that you 
can with confidence rely upon as a hunter to carry 
you: as for the rest, — 


“ You little thought, when first you drew 
A. check on Farquharson and Co., 
That Lancer Captain ere should boast 
‘ A sell’ at your especial cost : . 
‘ Woe worth the time, woe worth the day,’ 
You lost upon your gaudy grey. 
Nor shone your star of luck more bright 
When erst you gave a draft at sight 
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For yonder hasty long-legged brown, 
No doubt on whom from ‘ Rolleston’ 
You thought in foremost flight to lead, 
Relying on his vaunted speed ; 
But when the Whissendine’s in view, 
‘You'll find there’s something more to do ; 
And double rails, with fence between, 
Require some practice too, I ween ; 
While Leicester’s fields, though mostly turf, 
Soon make the soft ones cry ‘ enough.’ 
Nor was your fortune at its flood, 
When, tempted by the Memnon blood, 
Because the mare contrived to grace 
Her brows with laurels in a race, 
You bought the Lilliputian crack, 
To go with twelve stone on her back; 
Forgetting weight that may not hurt 
For fourteen minutes in a spurt, 
Will feel more weighty than at first, 
Towards the end of lengthen’d burst ; 
For then the spreading fence will ‘ tell’ 
That nags when fresh could compass well, 
And all the various ills arise 
From riding horses under size. 
Now, hail thou knight of sable hue! 
For, if I hear thy master true, 
Sir Hildebrand’s the goodly name 
Thy deeds will either grace or shame; 
But if, when in the trysting-field, 
‘To others you the palm must yield, 
Thus much I gage for thee, Sir Knight, 
You ne’er will be the first in flight ; 
But if you should, I hold thy speed 
Of small account in hour of need 3. 

12 
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And if on sylvan war intent, 
Instead of joust, at tournament, 
Beshrew me but I hold the test 
Will level soon thy rising crest.” 


« Who calls that doggrel ?” said I, flourishing 
my stick Paddy-fashion. “ By this and that, show 
me the man who does.” 

“If you won’t endanger my nose,” said my 
friend, laughing, “with that stick of yours, Ill 
swear there’s no comparison between Sir Walter 
Scott and you.” 

“¢ By the piper that played before Moses,” said 
I, “the shades of his- ancestors would rise and 
break your nose if you did.” 

« But,” said my friend, “this may be very 
good fun for you, but what had I best do to get 
out of ee 

“The outsiders you mean, I suppose,” inter- 
rupted I. 

“‘ No,” replied my friend; “ unfortunately they 
are insiders at present.” 

« Well, then,” said I, “I leave you to-morrow ; 
send them up with me by the train.” 

“ Aereed,” said my friend. “ But what will you 
do with them? I cannot think of encumbering you 
with three horses unless I send a servant also.” 

“ Never mind,” said I, “they'll get up safe 
enough, and I will get them out safe enough: they 
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11 then be,” said I, laughing, “ex-‘train’eous 
jects; so you shall not be annoyed by them 


Oh, oh!” cried my friend, holding up his 
ds, ‘‘ puns are always bad enough, but such a 


‘ ‘Will you try if a devil’d bone has?” said my 
t, seeing the tray brought in. 
* Bond fide, I will,” replied I. | 
After cooling the effects of the devil on our 
ate with some blanc-mange, a bit of stilton m 
t-rate condition just rendered it in proper cue 
appreciate the moists of some bottled Scotch 
a The appurtenances of supper disappearing, 
ch cases they always should, in accordance 
th good taste, quickly, cigars were placed before 
; Fribourg’ s old stagers, with a “ bunch of ma- 
Ag fitted for the moment; the hour the 
est one of ten. If my ideas are not quite — 
rrect, I hold such practice and such hours, 
the country, as coming near the point of 


« Pray,” said my friend, “and I am sure you 
ow I only ask as a guidance for my own mea- 
res on any future occasion, may I ask what 
urse you mean to adopt to get rid of = un- 
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lucky purchases: do you mean to try to make 
take back the two I got of him?” 

“Tam glad you asked me that particular ques- 
tion,” said I, “as it will cause me to give you 
some bits of my experience, that I feel sure will 
be of use to you.” 

There are certain facts and principles of the 
truth of which it is very easy to convince people; 
yet in accordance with which, though convinced, 
they cannot bring themselves to act. One of 
these is your case, my friend, and nineteen men in 
twenty, in lieu of acting as you propose doing, at 
once getting rid of that which does not suit them, 
shrink from making that which appears a sacrifice, 
and by so doing make a real one to twice the 
amount, by acting on a mistaken idea of avoiding 
any: it matters not what the subject 1 ay be, 
whether a horse or a chest of drawers; and to 
make the thing clear to all sorts of persons, I 
will instance the chest of drawers for my present 
purpose. 

An old person has, we will say, such an article, 
‘but wishes for a set of another form; these said 
drawers we will suppose to have been purchased 
forty years ago: every one knows that furniture 
of the same class is now to be got for about half 
the price it was charged in 1810; the drawers 
then cost (say) 201. the same are made now for 
10/.; for that price the person can get a pair of 
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he form wished for : but then comes the bugbear 

> the fancied loss to be sustained in the disposal 

f the original piece of furniture,— only 9/. can be 
ot forit. ‘* Here,” cries the owner, “is 112. loss.” 

- a, little reasoning, however, we convince him 
hat he is quite in error: he gets an article he 
shes to have and gets rid of one he does not like, 
or the mere sacrifice of one pound ; the one being 
good as the other, though different in form. 
he owner wisely resolves at the moment to do 
his, but I would bet long odds that call a month 
terwards, there wouldstand the identical drawers; 
e recollection of the original price paid would 
we returned, and thus, sinning against convic- 
n itself, the owner goes on daily grumbling, 
still adhering to his blind policy. 

Tt is just the same in every case and with every 
thing we purchase; if we give fifty per cent. more 
ian it is worth, its value is just fifty per cent. 
ss than we gave: so in selling it we do not make 
‘sacrifice of that sum on the article, but pay thus 
ich for our want of knowledge and prudence. 

_ But to come to horses. It matters not whether 
he depreciation in their price arises from age, 
ccident, their having turned out badly, or our 
ving given far above their original worth; their 
value is what, if sold under the most favourable 


ircumstances, is to be got for them. Conse- 
sie 
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quently, the selling out at such price, though it 
may be loss, is not sacrifice. | 
This brings me to the particular point where 

so many persons, really fair judges of horses too, 

so daily err: they go to a dealer, of whom, in a 

certain sense, it may be said, as I have heard 

said of a very fashionable one, “He will not: 
open his mouth under 2002. at least.” The buyer 

is asked prices varying from 1507. to 2001, mill, 
having taken one at 1402, he begins to think that 
the minimum price of a horse of any promise. 
He does not, for some reason, like his purchase ; 
shows him to a friend, who, if conversant in such 
matters, most probably tells him he considers his 
purchase worth one half the price given, and very 
probably is able to say, “I can show you two or 
three at that price better horses, and that would 
suit you better.” Now, suppose the purchaser sold 
his horse at 701. and took the other at the same 
price ; he would fancy he had made a sacrifice of 
702, whereas in point of fact he made no sacrifice 
at all; he got the value of his horse, though not | 
Mr. ’s price. Most likely, instead of this, 
he returns to the original seller, gives 302. or 401. 
to boot, and gets another horse that perhaps he 
does not like or likes better. * Well,” he Says, 
“ this is better than sacrificing 701. by selling my 
first horse; if I have given more money, I have 
got a horse worth more.” These ifs are very de- 
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ptive, the chances are he has not got a better 
yrse, and if he has, he has only increased his 
tual eventual loss; for, though he gave 40/. more, 
may hold himself lucky if the horse is 20/. 
ter than the last, so he only expended a larger 
on equally disadvantageous terms. 

en going on in this way deceive themselves 
another particular; they fancy they are always 
ing on hundred and fifty hunters, when in 
gality they are riding horses that would be held 
7 good judges, and men who really ride fine 
orses, as only fit to carry servants. Possibly, 
fter a time, they may find this to be the case: 
hey change on and on till after from first to last 
hey have by dribblets paid about 500/. for each 
ag they possess, possibly, but not probably, they 
lo at last get a nice horse worth a third of the 
001. It is the worst and the most unsatisfactory 
vay in which a man can go on in getting hunters, 
yr indeed any description of animal of the horse 
sind. | 
_ * Now,” continued I, “ to go to the person you 
bought your two horses of would be a very young 
proceeding indeed. In the first place, what could I 


say? You took two horses of him quite unfit for 
your purpose ; the error lay with you. I have no 
reason to doubt their being, as represented, very 
fair steeple-chasers among their own class of 


horses ; no doubt he would take them in exchange; — 
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: NTS ON PURCHASING HUNTERS.— HUNTERS BEST ADAPTED 
FOR YORKSHIRE ; — FOR LEICESTERSHIRE;—-FOR BED-~ 
FORDSHIRE ;— FOR THE COUNTRY ROUND LONDON ;-— FOR 
OPEN COUNTRIES.— QUALITIES OF A HUNTING-RIDER. 


TER selling the three horses, I sent my friend 
their produce, and with it the following hints on 


PURCHASING HUNTERS. 


The primary subject to be considered is, the 
state of the purse of the purchaser ; the second, 
the country he intends principally to hunt in; and, 
thirdly, the kind of rider he is, both as regards 
is proficiency and predilections. If money is no 
ject, a thoroughly made horse is the best for 
im to buy, — one proved not only to be good, 
d to know his business, but to do it in a style 
that it should be done by a gentleman’s horse. 
To attempt to name even the probable price of 
such a horse would only mislead, as it would all 
depend upon the circumstances of where, and of 
whom, he was purchased. If a man purchases 
from a gentleman, who is so in the comprehensive 
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sense of the word, that is, embracing all the fine 
qualities that constitute the character, he has 
the certainty on his side of not being willingly 
deceived by the seller. He may, however, be 
inadvertantly most woefully deceived in his pur- 
chase, both on the score of goodness and pleasan- 


try in the animal; for neither are definite terms, — 


both depending on what a particular person calls 
good or pleasant. In such a case, therefore, a 
purchaser should ascertain how far his own ideas 
and those of the seller correspond: if they do, 
the purchase will, as far as human foresight goes, 
be sure to turn out a satisfactory one, so far as 
qualifications and sufficient soundness goy In 
point of price, however, a young purchaser may, 
though buying under all these advantages, be 
most comfortably victimised: not willingly, on 
the part of the seller, but from his determination 
not to sell his horse under a particular price. 
This may arise from a very defensible resolve, 
that a strong price shall alone induce him to part 


from that which affords him gratification, or from 


really conceiving the animal to be quite worth 
the price he demands, in either of which circum- 
stances the purchaser will, in most cases, find he 
has paid a somewhat strong price for his horse: 
if he gets what he wishes, the gratification of our 
wishes seldom being to be had at their just value, 
he has no great cause to complain. 
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A man situated as I have supposed one, luckily 

r him, to be, namely, having no occasion to~ 
walk his wishes from a regard to price, may 

ake himself moderately secure in getting a truly 

Juable hunter out of a stud on sale at Latter- 

I’s. But he must bear in mind that in pur- 

asing there, unless he personally knows the 

prses, or some one who does, he most positively, 

‘the full sense of the term, buys a “pig in a 
oke:” his only plan, if he intends purchasing 
rere, is to find some one in whose judgment and 
tegrity he can rely, who has seen all the stud in 
heir work during the season, and if he knows the 
ind of horse that will suit the purchaser he will 
oint him out; and, probably, what is wanted 
ill be got. But here the price must not be an 
ject; for, if the horse is a desirable one, there 
will sure to be plenty of men with long purses 
ho can afford to treat themselves to ‘that for 
hich they have a fancy, not at the price they 
onsider the horse to be worth as a marketable 
ommodity, but at a price they choose to give 
ather than lose that they wish for: the same 
rse, if not liked by the purchaser, though 
ought at four hundred, if sent back and resold 
month afterwards, would very probably not 
realise half the money: the absolute value of a 
hunter can, therefore, never be ascertained. 
We will now look at the affair in a different 
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point of view, and will call in the aid of the im- 
mortal Dick Christian to help us. He once came 
from Leicestershire commissioned by Lord. 
to buy a horse I had: he was by Thunderbolt 
out of Delta, by Delpine, — well-bred enough ; 
in short, he had been named for a Derby. While 
with me, he had been used as a stud-horse, so I. 
hinted I feared his lordship would find him some- 
what noisy among a crowd of horses: “Oh,” said 
Dick, “my lord loves a bit of music.” I sold him 
the horse, and, I regret to say, I afterwards 
learned that, though the best-tempered animal in 
creation, simply because he knuckered more than 
his lordship liked when among horses, he made 
the poor animal undergo an operation to prevent 
it, though then thirteen years old. I would not 
have sold him, at any price, had I anticipated such 
a result. 

Now, I should say, Christian was just the kind 
of man to help a gentleman to a hunter: no man 
could hunt in Leicestershire without being known 
by him, and the particular sort of horse suited to 
every man hunting there. He always knew the 
real value of every horse known there, — first, 
second, or third class; and supposing a hunter 
not to suit Leicestershire, Christian could always 
help a man to a hunter for other countries: buy- 
ing by his recommendation, no one would be de- 
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ived by ignorance, or, in justice let it be said, 

guery either. 

Itis true that Dick Christians, all faults, virtues, 

peculiarities considered, are only met with 

haps two or three times in a century, still 

ere are men of a similar cast who are, I should 

the very best and safest to apply to for a 

ter: they really know what is fit for a man, 

it is not all who know what is fit for them- 

lves. To such men, as the best of all modes, 

recommend men young in the field to apply to 

ake up their stud, large or small. 

But supposing a buyer determined to purchase 
r himself (though strongly recommending him 
ot to do so unless he has experience in such 
atters), I will give him such hints as I trust 
ay be useful to him. 

_ After expenditure, the next point for consider- 
‘ion is country, involving, as it does, the sort 
horse that ought to be purchased as the best 
apted to go over it. | 

Having at times hunted with more than a 
zen different packs of fox-hounds, I have of 
ourse seen a variety of countries, each, in some 
espects, differing from the other, but not all so 
uch so as to require a different description of 
unter to get over them. I will therefore only 
nstance four; these being perfectly distinct in. 
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their features, and each requiring quite a distinc, 


_kind of horse to suit them. 


We will first go the farthest a-field, and will 
mention Yorkshire, that is, the Holderness part 
of it. c i 

This country requires horses as near thorough- 
bred as they can be got. Why they should be: 
so is this: it is chiefly a ploughed country, not 
hilly, but particularly heavy; and as the scent _ 
generally is good, though hounds may not fly 
over it as they do over the grass land of Leices- 
tershire, the goodness of the scent renders the 
pace very fast; and in such a country, so awfully 
severe on horses, low bred ones cannot live over 
it; the fences, though not intricate, or varying 
much in nature, are regular yawners. Of the 


ditches it may fairly be said that they, as some 
_ road-side houses profess to do, afford ample “ ac- 


commodation for man and horse.” Horses, there- 
fore, as well as men, require determined courage 
to face them: with these exhausters, and such a 
country, nothing but blood can cope. But what 
constitutes the difficulty of getting horses fit to 
go there. is, blood alone will not do, nor will 


strength without blood; in short, if I was asked 


the precise sort of horses to be looked for,’ T 

should say, a very large powerful race-horse who 

might not have speed enough for the turf, 
Coming nearer home, we will take Leicester- 
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hire: here the same sort of horse would do well 
0; but we could, in a general way, improve 
a, by taking a slice off the sheer strength, and 
ing it to the speed; for though at times parts 
his country ride very heavy, it is by no means 
universally so as the Holderness. Hounds can 
over turf in any state faster than ploughed 
ad ; so the pace is faster here, though not more 
vere perhaps on the horse than the other. All 
an will allow the Leicestershire fences are big 
ough to please any one, and, if they would allow 
e truth, too big to please the generality of per- 
ons; but here, though more varied, they are not, 
e and all and every one, a regular tilter, and 
rses want very often the “in and out clever” 
ay of doing the thing, particularly when a little 
own: in fact, the Leicestershire hunter should 
e a race-horse that can “ jump a bit;” though, 
yf course, he need not be any thing like a first- 
cater as a race-horse. 

We will now look at Bedfordshire. Here we 
only want a fair proportion of blood and moderate 
speed; but in fencing, a horse should, in slang 
phrase, be up to every dodge in this craft; in 
hort, always have “a leg to spare,” for he will 
meet with all sorts of obstacles in the shape of 
ences: he may “fly a fence” into a field, and 
nust then, perhaps, creep through or over one to 
get out; in fact, no country makes horses more 
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handy than Bedfordshire. The hounds are fast 
enough, but where they are constantly impeded by 
fences, the same sort of streaming goer is not 
wanted for a hunter as in countries with large en- 
closures, and often all but racing ground. But if 
aman wants a perfect made hunter, let him get 
one esteemed as such with the Oakley, and he 
may rest assured he will get a very clever animal. 

We now come close to London, and will speak 
of Surrey, taking the country formerly hunted 
by Colonel Jolliffe. Here, and I mean it in no 
disrespect to any pack who hunt it, or field who 
patronise it, for | have had many most delightful 
days in it—I should never think of riding any 
thing beyond a fifty pound hack; he will carry 
you just as well from a meet at Chipstead as 
would Osbaldiston’s never-to-be-forgot Clasher. 
High breeding is not required, for foxes, at least 
I found it so, usually run short; you get a plea- 
sant burst, have then time to collect yourself and 
your horse ;, you then get another spin; and, for 
those who do not ride expressly for fame, a very 
pleasant hunt was Jolliffe’s, not a whit less plea- 
sant from having so courteous, gentlemanly, and 
pleasant a master as Colonel. Jolliffe was. The 
only reason why I say a fifty pound hack will 
carry a man is this, the surface rides light and 
dry, and there is not, figuratively speaking, a 
fence in the country a good Galloway could not 


fal not; the chief thing wanted is strength 
. short legs, sound ones, with good feet under 
m, good strong hind-quarters and loins to get 
and down hill, which a horse possessing them 
soon learn to do. In fact, here a neat com- 
ct horse is wanted; of course the better bred 
3 better he will be, # debe the qualities 
ntioned. 
find, though I intended only to mention four 
rticular countries, to work out my subject I 
st introduce a fifth, namely, the Brighton, or 
other open down country. | 
For such, very highly bred, indeed quite thorough 
, borses are wanted; but here blood does not | 
1 for large expenditure in the purchase, for we 
an dispense with power, at least to a great extent 
‘may do so, for here the extraordinary capabilities 
blood in carrying weight shine resplendently ; a 
jorse thorough bred, looking like a ten stone nag, 
vill carry welve with ease to himself. He is on 
racing ground: true, there are hills, and porten- 
ous ones, and a thin weak-loined weed would not 
lo; in fact, where would he? but a neat, sym- 
metrically formed, little true bit of blood will 
how his quality and hidden powers in a most ex-_ 
’ raordinary way. The truth is, pace that tells on 


the low bred, tells nothing with him but the 
K 2 
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family he springs from; and let those deny it 
who will, when put to the test, breed will show 
itself in man or beast. 

Thus much I wrote and sent to my young 
friend as some guide to him in his selection for 
his small stud. How far my description of a 
hunter for a particular country may be correct or 
not, it is not my province to decide upon; my 
readers can consult better opinions than I have 
given, and then use any of mine or not as sy 
may think proper. 

But I did more for my friend than giving him 
advice; for declining, as I always do if I can, to 
purchase for others, I put him in the hands of a 
friend of mine, who has not the same objection I 
have to this sort of commission; and it would be 
agreed on by all who knew him once, when I 
give my belief, that the combined forces of Great 
Britain could not induce him to be guilty of a 
deception or a falsehood. My young friend had 
tried buying for himself, had smarted for it, as 
many others have done; but having done so, he 
had the good sense, that very few possess, not 
to try it again: so he gave the friend I mentioned 
to him carte blanche to give what he liked, and 
buy what he liked; the result of his doing so will 
be seen in its place. 

We have now arrived at the third Oi. 
stance, or rather circumstances, to be kept in 
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aind in purchasing hunters, namely, the qualities 
the man who is to ride them. 

If we put a thoroughly well-made amenable 
unter, with a fine temper and fine mouth, into 
possession of a mere dare-devil, unscientific 
eman, with bad hands and not the best of 
mpers, we really do injustice to by far the most 
be admired beast. If we give a resolute de- 
ined horse, though a good hunter, to a man 
Jd in manner and habits, we do a most unkind 
t to probably a most kind man. Again, giving 
horse who does not perfectly know his business 
aman who cannot teach it him, risks the limbs, 
r perhaps life, of a valuable member of society 5 ; 
ind, on the other hand, giving a very large price 
‘or a horse because he is easy to ride and is per- 
ectly made, for the use of a man who has health, 
trength, nerve, and knowledge to make a fine 
horse into a hunter, is lavishing money for no 
oy purpose. If, however, aman with such 
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on. his hands, by all means indulge him in his 
idleness or affectation, or both; give five hundred 
for a made hunter for him, and somebody will 

nefit by the transaction. : 
. There is, however, a description of rider that 
the unthinking, uneducated, and illiberal will at 
ce ridicule, and indulge themselves in a coarse 


laugh at his expense ; this is the timid or nervous 
oe a 
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one. I grant that, in a general way, I should say 
such a man is better at home, or in a pony 
phaeton, than with fox-hounds; yet what should 
we say if we found, what very possibly might be 
the case, that he really loved hunting better, and 
knew more about it and hounds, than ourselves. 
I can only say that, figuratively speaking, I should 
take my hat off to such a man as my superior as a 
sportsman, though I might well know he would 
not face the commonest gate for. 10002 Riding 
boldly certainly shows determination and courage, 
but the not doing so by no means is proof of the 
general want of it; there is a peculiar kind of 
constitutional nerve necessary to make a bold 
rider, and practice makes such riding habitual ; 
still a man may possess courage of the highest 
order if called on, that cannot, or at all events 
does not, show nerve in the chase. 

There is not only a good deal, but a great deal, 
of arbitrary exclusiveness in certain hunts: very 
aristocratic, very fashionable all this may be; 
whether it is perfectly in unison with the courteous 
liberality of gentlemanly demeanour, is not for me 
to say. The man making his appearance at a meet 
at Oadby Toll-gate, if it was known he had but 
two or three hunters, would be held as a nobody, 
or as one that nobody knows; if he rode merely 
fairly, was seen watching every hound and the 
hunting without noticing how others’ horses went, 


Musters, and Ward, if the discussion of the 
its of hounds and the intricacies of fox-hunting 
re the subject, the owner of fifteen first flighters 
2 ght i in his turn be thought, as a debi ea a 


1 laneuientionud of these genuine 
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CHAP. V. 


A DAY WITH THE HOUNDS.—OPENING THE CAMPAIGN, — 
ALL FAIR. IN WAR.— BONE VERSUS BLOOD. — BLOOD 
VERSUS BONE.— CHARACTERS IN THE FIELD. —H. H. 
DOING THE HONOURS. 


SHORTLY after sending the above general Leas 
of mine to my friend, cub-hunting was over; the 
regular fixtures were given out; and, as I had 
proposed, I prepared to have a ride with my friend 
with hounds, as I before had on the road, and in 
Hyde Park. I invited him to spend what time he 
could spare with me, of course giving, as a reason, 
the pleasure his society would afford me. My 
motive, however, was this; I thought it better 
he should show any want of hunting habits in a 
strange country, than in his own. I engaged a 
comfortable stable for him with a coach-house for 
a box at a small inn close by, not having a 
vacant stall at my own place; sooth to say, I 
seldom had, live where I would. 

He sent down four horses: the bay we have 
so admired before, the memorable grey, and two 
my friend had bought for him, both as nice 
specimens of hunters as could be seen, and, to the 
credit of my selection of a stud groom from the 


hack stable, all in ne condition, I hardly 
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new my old friend the grey; if condition could 

nake him go, he was fit to go for a man’s life, 

I had returned from hunting, had just doffed 

he pink and e¢ ceteras, and donned shoes, stockings, 

nd that never to be despised friend, a well made 

ut thread-bare evening coat, when my friend 

rove up. A couple of dozen of oysters I have 

eard termed a whet to the appetite for dinner; 

1owever, one dozen of natives between us, properly 

ualified, sent us to the stable to await the early 

‘ox-hunter’s hour of four for something more sub- 

stantial. The merits and demerits of his and my 
own nags were discussed : of the latter I need say 

thing here; they were at all events good ones 

0 look at, whatever they might be to go. | 

Over a humble bottle of port the next day’s 
plans were proposed; the fixture was fourteen 
iles off, and, as my friend’s horses had come 
twenty-five the day they arrived, we agreed a 


| _ Few things better,” said my friend. 
«Do you like a bit of coursing?” rejoined I. 
_ * Even better than a bit of hare,” replied my 


guest. i 
«You shall have a taste of both to-morrow,” 
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“ You speak confidently,” said my friend; “I 
suppose your dogs are first-rate.” 
“So far from it,” said I, “I am rated by 
every man in the country who owns a long dog 
for keeping mine, to each of which a halter if they 
are caught out is promised. The truth is, I only 
course for two purposes; one is literally fun, when 
I have nothing else to do; the other is when I 
want a hare or two, which my dogs rarely fail 
to pick up for me if once they get sight of one; 
I have three, or, in proper terms, a leash. The 
fact is, one was given me because he ran cunning, 
so he was of no use at the meetings, though first- 
rate as to qualities of speed and stoutness; the 
second I bought, who soon learned the tricks of his 
comrade ; and the other I begged to save him from 
being hanged for the same fault: so in truth 
they are direct hare murderers; but not professing 
to be a courser, I bear all their taunts, and no 
hare escapes my long tails, one of whom, how- 
ever, had lately very nearly become a short tail, 
for following my horse to a friend’s house, while 
my back was turned, I caught the gentleman ~ 
with my dog’s tail in one hand and a gardener’s 
knife in the other; so in one moment more my 
unfortunate dog would eh boasted a a“ had 
I not come to the rescue.’ : 

The next morning we sallied forth; a man 


leading my proscribed dogs; I on an old groggy 
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orse that had been my crack hunter; my friend 
n a Galloway mare of mine, much under fourteen 
nands. 

«© What am I to do,” said my friend, “if the 
yare takes across the fields; will this pony lead 


and take hurdle races, that is, weight for inches, 
has beat some very fair full-sized horses; so follow 
me on my old cripple ; hy the pony baulks_ or 
falls, I'll give her to you.” 

- We found a hare who went off straight for 
some plantations half a mile off: this was all fair 
so far, the dogs ran up to her, and now their game 


give and take race or course, for one of them 
always took care to be half a dozen lengths behind 
the other ; so the moment the leading dog turned 
puss, the other was on her; thus they had scarcely 
run up to their game before, after a turn or two, 
she was in one or the other’s mouth; and so well 
id they understand this by-play, that if they 


ertainty. 
« Pray,” said my friend, do you call this fain 
owards poor puss?” 


iH 
i 


began; and theirs in short was, in another sense, | 


nce got near a hare, she was booked to a 


Fe 
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It is not certainly fair coursing, but, as to its 
fairness towards puss, it is at all events as fair as 
shooting her; and as I never do this, I do take a 
little liberty with her in the way you see, which 
gives me a gallop as well as a hare.” 

“ T wish I had not ridden this pony,” said my 
friend as we returned home. : 

“Why so?” said I. 

“ Why,” said my guest, “it puts me out of 
conceit with my horses; here is a little animal 
that, with near twelve stone on her back, has 
carriel me up to greyhounds, bounded over 
hurdles and fences, as strong under me as if I 
was a boy; and I have given heavy prices to get 
what can do no more. Will you sell her?” | 

“ Your discontent,” said I, ‘is uncalled for, but 
affords me occasion to make a few remarks that 
may be useful to you. In the first place, I warned 
you I had put you on the back of an extraordinary 
animal, by whom you must not judge of such in 
general; though this you may set down as fact, 
_ small horses are no doubt stronger, and indeed | 
better, in proportion to their size than large ones. 
A. fair or good horse, of proper size, can of course 
do a great deal more than the Galloway you are 
now on; but certainly not so much more as his 
increased size would warrant us to expect. I 
told you, if you recollect, in allusion to your little 
steeplechase mare, that for short distances weight 
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oes not affect any horse, except a race-horse, 80 
much as may be usually conceived it would. You 
ave found the truth of this to-day, but remember 
is country, or at least the part we are in, rides 
ound and light, the fences are not large, and 
ven where they are, they can safely be jumped 
n and off. If I could insure a whole run to be 
ver such a country, riding as I do, light, I do 
not believe any hounds could get away from me 
yn. the pony: but do not deceive yourself in favour 
of under-sized horses, good as they may be; for, as 
Somerville says of small hounds, so may be said 
of very small horses, ‘the puny breed in every 
‘arrow swims ;’ and where large leaps have to be 


size to do it. 


days with a friend, who had another staying with 
1im for the same purpose. This last-mentioned per- 
_sonage was about ten stone in his hunting saddle, 
and about five feet four in height; he had a 
couple of thick-set, strong, good-looking horses 
down there, and having no turf ideas about him, 
talked a great deal of ‘having something under 
one;’ ‘blood was all very well, but bone carried 
the blood.’ Agreed that my two horses were very 
handsome, looked like galloping; allowed, on 
y begging him to span their legs, that they 
uite surprised him as to size and firmness of feel, 


covered at once, we must as a general rule have 


*« Some years since I went to hunt for a few 
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but he liked bigger bone still, and more flesh to 
support it. ‘I don’t like,’ said he, using rather 
to me a new expression, ‘ these cuts and slashes,’ 
alluding to where the division of muscle on my 
nags could be seen. 

“We went out next day and got aclipper. I 
on a five year old horse, that I had bought at | 
Newmarket and made a hunter of. My little 
advocate for bone and flesh went well, I modestly 
playing second fiddle to him. Twenty minutes 
was nearly over, not a hound stooping, and scarce 
a note heard. I saw my little acquaintance had 
plenty on his hands, both in regard to his horse’s 
head and also to keeping his place: we were now 
on light ploughed ground, and the country open. 
oy. said I to myself, for a little fair mischief. 
My horse, that I had held quite within himself, 
was only at his three-quarters speed. I laid hold 
lightly of my curb-rein, got his nose in, and just 
letting him feel the spurs, he went by my pilot 
like an express train passing a luggage one. ‘What 
do you say to “the cuts and slashes” now,’ said 
I, as I passed him. I saw the heels go to work ; 
that wont last long with bone and flesh, thought 
I: luckily for him, just as I got over the crown of 
the hill, the hounds ran into pug, and up came 
my friend in a trot, as the huntsman, after a thrill- 
ing ‘ whoo-whoop,’ gave a ‘ Halloo, tear him, tear 
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n, my boys!’ and threw the carcase among the 
ack. . 


A month afterwards my host wrote to me, 
aying, his friend had sold his horses, bought, two 
horough breds, never had the stud-book out of 
hands, and now took as mistaken an idea 
egarding blood horses, as he did before of fleshy 
mes, his new cry being, ‘never mind the bone, 
hat never breaks; one ounce of pond is worth a 
on of it.’ , 

4 “He got into the npicildceh anil sd sort, but 
being very light himself, they got along with him. 
‘It is thus,” said I, “people so often get badly. 
carried, from running into extremes. If they get 
ig ones they fancy coach-horses can carry them ; 
nd if they fancy blood, they imagine weeds will 
make inate Sepeng on it, neither will do.” 

_ *& And now,” said I, ‘as to your question of 
whether I will sell the pony, I have no objection 
0 do so; but I do not see what you want her for; 
I will not take less than a hundred and fifty for 
her ; she is only five off, and won nearly that sum 
during the summer, winning five races; but I 
must let you a little into her history, that you 
may not attach too much value to Galloways. I 
believe her (strong as she looks) to be as thorough- 
bred as Eclipse ; her dam was a racing oa 
by Dr. Syntax out of a little mare, running as 
ulf-bred one; and the one you are on is a 
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Muley Moloch, so there is not much the matter 
as to breeding. I bought her for 60/. after seeing 
her beat, eritdleitely from want of condition at the 
time. You may get one for a fifth of the money, 
just as good for ordinary purposes; so I strongly 
recommend your leaving her where she is; and 
always bear in mind as regards horses, that their » 
_ value chiefly depends on their being applied to the 
purposes their peculiar qualities fit them for.” 

“‘ wish,” said my friend during the evening, 
“T could persuade you to ride my grey to- 
morrow ; my man tells me he never baulks now 
as he did when I got him: your account of him 
will decide me whether to keep him on or not.” 

«Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow,” 
said I, “as you wish it; if we take our line of 
country and keep among the chalk, grey will I 
hope do: but if we get into the grazing part of 
our country, I fear the pasturage will not be to 
his taste; however, I will take care to leave 
enough in him to reach home.” 

We were somewhat early at the fixture, and 
the hounds were only coming up as we got there. 
On coming up, the first Whip and Huntsman 
touched their caps. 

«| have brought a friend to see your hounds,” 
said I to the latter. : 

«‘ Very proud to see the gentleman, sir,” said 


Will. 
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« That,” said I, “is the famous Will , one 
‘the best huntsmen living, and a very good- 
atured fellow to any thing but a fox.” 

‘Will took off his cap at ‘this compliment, aha 
y friend with very good tact rode up to him, 
ying, “I don’t know whether you cap with 
our hounds or not, Huntsman, but a stranger 
should always suppose you do,” putting a sove- 
eninto his hand, 

‘ Now,” said I, seeing different men coming 
ards us, “ I will, as far as the time will allow, 
ll you whom you see. That gentleman who has 
ist come up on his hack, as if his life was at 
take as to time, is a rich man and gives liberally; 
> people are civil to him: he made his fortune in 
usiness in London, and has bought a fine place 
ear here: he is one of those fussy mortals who 
re always in a hurry; he is so in coming, is so 
hile hounds are finding or running, and would 
e in as great a hurry to get home again, but 
at he generally so knocks up his horse, that he 
fain to get there somehow: he is always doing 
rons, riding over hounds, heading back a Mes 
nto cover, giving wrong EOS to the hunts- 
n, who however knows him too well to attend 
» him; and as for keeping his tongue still, 
othing but a twitch- could keep it so; he is, 
owever, a harmless, good-natured creature in dis- 
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position, and as he is not much seen after the 
first burst, no one quarrels with him. 

“That gentleman preparing to mount that fine 
chesnut is a very wealthy distiller and banker 
at , who, though he made small notes for 
the use of his townsmen and others, does not 
make small ones of his own importance. He 
once represented his town in parliament, and 
always represents a rather pompous, purse-proud 
personage: he gives long prices for his horses ; 
but they are always fat, each comes out but seldom, 
as it takes them a fortnight to recover a moderate 
run; and if any one wished him to risk his neck, 
they have only to show they are watching him, 
his wish to show himself off will then make him 


outdo himself. 


‘That tall gentlemanly man on the brown in 


such fine condition is a clergyman, with a good 


living, and moderate independent property, a 
perfect sportsman, fine quiet rider, and a perfect 
gentleman ; he keeps two hunters, and hunts twice 


a week. His horses are first-rate, he steals away - 


quietly with the hounds, and no matter what the 
country, there he stays; he pays his curate 
liberally, though only availing himself of his 
services one month in the year; in fact, in the 
church, drawing-room, or field, he is liked by 
every one. If you want a pilot, keep your eye 
on him; but mind, unassuming as he looks, and 
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eally is, he turns his horse’s head from i 
racticable.” 

«Who is that,” said my friend, “ who has just 
red his hat to the clergyman, who has kissed 
hand to him in return ?” 
That,” said I, “1s young 


, the jour- 


such terms as reflect great honour on both ; 
ch most deservedly esteems the other. Young 
yberts, as he is called, though, sotto voce, * Bob’ 
by his intimates, with a 120/. as his curacy, 
id 200/. a year of his own, a very pretty and 
niable wife, and fortunately no family, is as 
ppy a fellow as any in the kingdom. He keeps 
wo horses, each of which goes in his gig, hunts 
ike his master twice a week, is visited by the 
best society, and his wife and he are always 
invited and welcome guests at the first houses in 
the neighbourhood. His gig is his chariot; his 
lady sports an oiled skin cloak and hood, the 
dressing-room of the hostess is at her command, 
and in ten minutes after their arrival they walk 
into the reception rooms as aristocratically dressed 
as any there. But to return to the field. 
ob never gives above five and twenty as a 
maximum for his horses ; he gets them of the best 
possible sort and breed; he is light, a beautiful, 


Bcientific, and bold rider, with fine hands; and if 
L 2 
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his nags have one tolerably sound leg, it is more 
than they usually boast; he has them in the 
highest possible condition, and reversing the com- 
mon practice of men, for the first ten minutes he is 
never seen, but so soon as he and his cripples get 
warmed, their breeding tells, and blood from the 
best stables in England thus sends along legs. 
not often seen in any stable but *his own. 
Towards the close of a run, the rector and curate 
often have a twist at each other, and Bob is 
always willing, like the Vicar of Wakefield, to 
have at ‘the head of the Church,’ and two better 
horsemen in good-natured strife never contended 
for first in. 

Do you see that short, stout-looking man, with 
three times as much clothes on him as any one 
else, and those three times too big for him; that 
is Frank Holloway, a farmer, breeder, hunting 
and steeplechase rider, trotting rider and driver, 
pigeon shooter, master of a nondescript pack of 
rough and ready dogs, that will hunt any thing, 
and at times hunt all things. He is, moreover, a 
wrestler, and has come off victorious in several 
mills, because they could not give him thrashing 
enough to stall him off. He is rough rider to 
the whole country; any reprobate that no one 
else will mount is sent to Frank Holloway. He 
has been in every ditch, and has tumbled into or 
over every fence in the country, and I believe has 
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not a square inch of his body that has not been 

lack and blue a hundred times. He is, as you 
now, on a very fine grey entire horse, who, from 
ng uncommonly handsome and uncommonly 
ood, has been in the hands of every man in the 
unt, with all of whom, not only in fencing but 
. galloping, he has come down headlong, in 
pite of curbs, gags, chiffneys, and all sorts of 
its. Frank has now had him more than a month, 

ides him in a plain snaffle held quite loose; when 
makes a blunder, Frank gives him a 
nd a double thonger over the ears, and away 
hey sail again; he has not as yet had a fall from 
im, and swears he is the safest horse in the world 
f people would not be afraid of him. ‘This, by the 
y, I have generally found,.that the more freedom. 
we give an unsafe goer, the safer will be his 
action. What will be the result of Frank’s nding 


‘such the man. I have known, and so have many, 
some other hard bitten d s of the same sort. 


way, the steeplechase rider, was another. 
m You sce; eaid 1, another well-known cha- 
racter in this hunt, on the good-looking bay horse. 


at a meet at Kirby Gate, yet he sports a simple 
i L 3 
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the grey I know not, but such is the horse and 


: George Gosden one of his Majesty’s Yeomen 
_Prickers, was one; and, of a later date, poor Sollo- 


His bridle, saddle, boots, breeches, cravat, all 
about him could not be in better taste if he was 
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drab kind of shooting jacket, instead of the 
pink, That is Mr. or Jack Fearon, one of the 
crack riders here, and would be the same every 
where. He isa better bred one than one in ten 
of those out; his father was a private gentleman ; 
Jack was educated at Rugby, but for some cause 
inherited one thousand instead of twenty, which 
he expected ; he took a small farm here, and also 
took a wife, as well bred as himself. From a 
hundred acres he now farms eight hundred; but 
the slights he underwent in his commencement 
live fresh in his memory; his doors are shut to 
those who now would enter them and be his 
friends. Keeping such far off, he is too proud to wear 
scarlet, lest it might be thought he was wishing 
to become one of those who once slighted him. I 
have the pleasure of the entré to his house, where 
every thing speaks of the gentleman; he is cour- 
teous to all, but holds them at the distance they 
formerly did him; his only friends are the two 
parsons we have seen, and the master of the pack, 
every dog of which he knows as well as the 
huntsman. Be the country rough or smooth, the 
drab jacket 1s among the first. You see three 
coming up together; they are officers from the 
barracks, and, as you now see, by the friendly 
mutual recognition, are friends of Fearon’s. He 
is rather an extraordinary man, and though sin- 
gularly mild in manners, he is a bold man.who 


«You must see that very tall man on the black ; 
hat is a stranger here ; Captain Oliver, one of the 
most gentlemanly men and best riders in his 
ywn or any other country ; he is a guest at the 
yarracks. | Hane 
«I conclude you know that short firm-built 
man on that wicked looking bay mare.” 

«Indeed I do not,” said my friend. : 
«< What,” cried I, “not know the Captain; where 
on earth was you born? You remind me of an old 
anecdote of the once celebrated Buckhouse. Before 
gas was in use he was a link-boy at the theatre 
doors, a vocation now uncalled for. He one evening 
asked a gentleman for sixpence for lighting his 
party from their carriage. ‘ Please, sir, remember 
Buckey.’—‘ Who the deuce is Buckey ?’ said the 
gentleman, probably not much used to London 
characters. ‘ Why, don’t you know Buckey?’ said 
the link-carrier. —‘ No, upon my soul, I do not,’ 
replied the other. ‘Then you're no gentleman, 
Tm sure,’ said Buckey, looking at him with sove- 
‘reign contempt. I do not say this of you; but I 
should almost say, if you do not know the Captain, 
‘you're no sportsman.’ That individual is no other 
than the celebrated Mr. or Captain Beecher, whose 
‘name, conjointly with that of Vivian, will live in the 


L4. 


memory of every sportsman while memory lasts. 
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Some persons may call Beecher now of the old 
school. This is, however, ‘scarcely the case, for 
steeplechasing is all comparatively a new school ; 
but new or old we have had none who could ride 
better, and where head and hands were wanted, few 
who could ride as well. Beecher has the rare qua- 
lity of getting all out of a horse that can be got, 
and that without any of the butchering many 
riders so unnecessarily make use of, Few men 
have ridden more successfully than Beecher, and 
his success was mainly to be attributed to his 
head: no man living is a better judge of pace 
and the powers of a horse than he is: he could 
punish as severely as any man if necessary ; but 
I think I will say he never gave a stroke to a 
horse but when thorough good judgment told him 
it would be efficacious; nor did he ever give a severe 
dig of the spur when, in his phrase, ‘a squeeze’ 
would answer the purpose. True his whiskers 
are not of their pristine hue, but they are as 
critically arranged as ever, and his spirits are as 
buoyant. May both last as long as the recollection 
of his fine riding will, and long after many of 
those that have sprung up as riders within the 
last few years will be forgotten ! 

‘“‘ But here comes the Master of the hounds, so 
we will stop our chat, offer our salutations to him, 
and then attend to our business.” 

© But,” said my friend, “I have no acquaintance 
with the gentleman.” 
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ram aware of that,” said I; * at this moment 
not move our hats to him as an acquaint- 
‘put in virtue of his situation as master of 
pack; a piece of courtesy that no well-bred 
omits on like occasions.” | 

+ courtesy returned. “ You are on a new 
I see, Hieover,” said the Master, “and a 
fine horse he is.” : 
He is merely one I am trying for a friend, 
ord.” “ Well,” said I to my friend, “ that is 
b, and if grey exposes himself, his being ‘ on 
? will save the credit of your stable.” | 
‘ome,” said I, “now do throw away that, 
tly weed you have been puffing this half-hour, 
this cover which is not large is sure to hold a 
nd when he does go from here you will have 


t blowing a fire under your nose.” 

Master now gave a wave of his hand, and 
untsman rode gently towards the cover. 
; a hound stirred from his horse’s heels till, 
ng come close to the hedge, “ Yoi over 
e: looin! loo in!” sent every hound on to the 
lve, and dropping on the other side not one 
visible. The Huntsman now trotted to a 
leading into the cover, and only the field 
as to be seen. “ Yo ! wind him there;” halloos 
1e huntsman. an 
-«T,00 on! loo on, hounds!” cries the First Whip, 
ding two or three couple rather dwelling at the 


Be i i 


sh to do with your horse, I can tell you, 
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lower end of the cover. A hound near us leaps 
out of the cover and canters up its side, probably 
finding it a pleasanter path to the Huntsman than 
through a, close cover. 

Up comes the Second Whip at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, his whip-thong ready for use. The 
hound caught sight of him, and prepared to spring 
into the cover. “Ravager, Ravager,” rated the 
Whip, but the first word was enough, and Ravager 
was safe over just as the Whip got to the spot 
he leaped from. A whimper is now heard 
from a well-known sure-finding hound. “ Yo- 
oul-yo!” then sounded old Hannibal, throwing 
his tongue something like the deep-toll of St: 
Paul’s. | 

“Have at him, there!” cries the Huntsman. 
** Hark, Hannibal, hark!” 

“ Hoik together! hoik together, hoik!” cries 
the First Whip, cantering up the side of the cover. 

_“ Hark ery, hark ery, hoik!” says the Second, 
with a slight crack of his whip to a few hounds 
that did not fly to the halloo as quickly as he 
wished. “Cum up,” says he to his horse, 
giving him a haul up and the double thong behind 
the girths. Crash goes the hedge, and in goes 
the Whip at the bottom of the cover. 

* Whoo, whoo!” shouts the Huntsman, who 
has just got a view of pug. 


“ Wark, hollar! hark, hollar, hoik!” cry both 
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Vhips together; one to the body, the other to the 
tail hounds of the pack. | 
‘I now saw my friend gather up his. reins, clap 
spurs to his horse, and off he was going in a 
canter. «Hold hard!” cried I. He pulled up 
and came back. ‘ Where the deuce was you off 
ho 2” ‘said I. ave. 

«© Why, did you not hear the Huntsman ?” 

«J did,” said I. “He viewed the fox, and 
wished to collect his pack, in which you hear the 
Whips are assisting him.” 

i < Well,” said my friend, “I have heard you 
say aman should be on the alert to get off ina 
‘good place. The fox is viewed, and here are we 
standing still.” a 
“My good fellow,” said I, “a fox viewed in 
cover is not exactly a fox viewed out of one ; and 
sf the cover was a large one he might be viewed 
“a dozen times, and require a pretty good share of 
mobbing before he would be got out, though this 
4s not the case here. Where can we be better? 
“We are out of sight, though we command the part 
where a fox would, nine times in ten, break. We 
are down wind, so can hear all that is going on; 
and as we can’t drive pug out, though the hounds 
will, here we had better remain unless we see 
good reasons to move.” 

_ Shortly after we heard the full chorus in cover 
coming towards us. ‘ Turn your horse’s head 
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from the cover,” said I, “and be silent; so if pug 
wishes to go, don’t let us stare him in the face.” 
By us went the pack inside the cover. “Now 
for a break to the right,” says I. Near the top 
of the cover over jumped Charley, the clean 
white tip of his brush, high carried, showed him 
no tired or draggled one. I saw my friend’s 
mouth open like the new gutta percha busts sold 
as toys. “ Be quiet, pray do,” says I. 

“There goes the fox,” said my friend. 

“And we will go after him; if you don’t send 
him back,” replied I. Pug had now got a field 
off, and on his jumping the hedge into the next, 
““ Now, come along,” said I, and galloping up to 
where he broke cover, I gave a “ Tally-ho, 
away!” Ditto, of course, from my friend. « Now 
be quiet,” said I; “we don’t want to call away 
| the hounds, but to let the Huntsman know Charley 
is off The hounds had, however, heard the 
halloo, over came a couple and a half and raced 
up to where we stood. “Yo doit, Termagant !” 
said I. The old bitch looked at me, and I could 
fancy said, “ You know the line ; come, cap us on, 
and don’t give me the trouble of picking it out.” 
** It won’t do, old lady,” said I. * Yoi doit, there!” 
The old bitch put down her nose, “owned” it, and 
away she went. By this time over came the 
pack, and over came Will: I just waved my hat 
on the line. “ Now,” said I, “you see we have 
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not lost a place; let us see if we can keep it.” 
Coming to the first fence I did not see the couple 
and a half that had gone off beyond it. “ Ware 

es cried I to my friend: the words were 
scarce out of my mouth before I saw the old lady 
streaming away stern down, leading the other 
“couple, « Go along,” cried I to my Siig mak- 
pre the same hint do for the grey, to whom, 
remembering his former propensity to baulk, I 
‘eave a refresher as hint conclusive. He took the 
ence beautifully; the body of the pack, who 
“had regularly raced along a headland, taking the 
_ same fence in their swing. 
q “ Yoik forward, good lads!” screeches Will, 
a driving Claret through a bullfinch to the left of 
his hounds, to avoid being too close on them. 
' “ Keep to the right,” cried I to my Com PATEORY 
“or you'll be among them if they turn.” Reach- 
_ ing the second fence, the leading hound threw up 
for a moment, then hit it off, and went away like 
a rocket. 
All right,” said I, “he is off for Redlands ; 
4 we shall have a taste of the brook presently.” 
The short turn the hounds had made let all the 
field up. We were now going a clipper down 
{ chill to the meadows, the brook before us; in 
went old Termagant, still leading. 
' *Qver he Ne cried Will, “close to my side.” 
The clergyman I had mentioned had, as usual, 
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got in front; over his horse went like a fly} 
fish, almost skimming the water; ditto Fearon 
one hind Jeg just, and only just, breaking the 
opposite bank; young Roberts gave his hat his 
usual thrust down on his head, his old cripple 
grinding her teeth, but taking it clear and clean ; 
by his side went Captain Oliver, his legs almost 
touching the water. My friend rode at it man- 
fully, but held his horse too hard; he just and 
barely did it. Now for a souser, thinks T, on 
grey; but I suppose, from some lessons he had 
_ had, he went at it racing, and cleared it well, but 
making it a regular tilter from jumping high and 
wildly. Never was a finer on tapis for the next 
twenty minutes, my friend going like a trump; 
the grey now began stretching out his neck; 
and stretching out my legs, I eased him all I 
could to keep in anything like a place. 

“It’s pretty near u Pp, White Surrey,” said I. 
Looking towards my friend I saw he was letting 
his horse make a spread eagle of himself; but he 
was not near enough to speak to. I had been 
nursing grey up a firm headland. A post and 
rail ran across part of the field, which most took. 
Grey just got over, hitting it hard. My friend, to 
avoid the timber, had gone out of his way, and 
was now powdering across a deep and heavy ridge - 
and furrow to make up for lost ground. His 
horse went slower ‘each stroke, till he got into 
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‘ ly that kind of out of time canter, the last 
be irce of a beaten horse. He tried him at the 
st fence, but he stopped fairly, or rather unfairly, 
pumped out.” I trotted up to him. 
| «Why, ” cried my friend, “the grey is worth 
do ozen of this brute: he is regularly knocked 
rf ie He is blown, I grant you,’ ’ said I, “and no 
yn der. But all the steel is out of grey; he 
akc d not go two fields further. hid have done 
r best ; the best can do no more.” 
«I suppose,’ ’ said my friend, looking somewhat 
, “we have only to go home.” 
nT do not think,” anal I, laughing, “ we can 
Bi hing else, and luckily we hiya not far to 
. . Your horse will be all right in a few minutes, 
it grey is regularly sewed up, and won't want 
t h another taste for some time.” 
hi, We got home; my friend’s horse had quite 
eck ini but grey was too far gone for this; he 
a in the literal sense of the word, tired, and 
glac Becough I was to get him home. 
ve « He looks very queer,” said my friend. ‘ He 
dc ont mean to make a die of it, does he? Would 
you bleed him ?” 
i) «Die! ” said I, “there is no more chance of 
pte than of yours: he wants no bleeding 
le is merely dead tired, and wants vefreshifn 
Btead of bleeding. Give him a quart of my ale } 
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and a couple of glasses of gin in it; this a 
stimulate his appetite; give him a cool but not 
cold mash, as soon as he will eat it; put him in the — 
box, bed him up, and let him lie down as S00 ag 
possible ; he will be stiff and tired to-morrow ; 
just let him stretch his legs, led in hand, about 
midday, and next day he will be as well as ever.” 

“I will now give you a hint as to bleeding a 
horse after exertion, which should never be done 
without great caution. If after a long and severe 
day your horse shows symptoms of great distress, 
producing great palpitation, very quickened pulsa- 
tion, a hot mouth, inflamed eyes, and every in- 
dication of coming fever, bleeding is quite proper, 
and bleed just in such quantity as lowers the 
pulsation to its proper beat, and quiets the pal- 
pitation brought on from over-excitement of the 
general system; but to bleed a horse merely 
because nature is in a temporary state of exhaus- 
tion, is only exhausting it still more for no pur- 
pose, and preventing his energies rallying as they 
would do of their own accord simply by rest, 
which is all the grey wants. 

*‘ Such horses seldom hurt: the fact is, their 
powers, or game, or whatever it may be, will not 
last long enough to bring the internal organs inte 
a state likely to end in serious inflammation, their 
legs and spirits tire before the system is under 
excitement long enough to produce danger.” 
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CHAP. VI. 


pIDENTIAL INQUIRY.— CONDUCT IN THE FIEELD.—HAR- 
; AND MR. MULLINS. — DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FOX 


wD HARE HUNTING.—AN INTERLUDE. 


ye CANNOT,” said my friend, as we sat téte-a- 
> during the evening, “ understand the events 
$ morning, so we must chat them over, though 
nt ticipate the result will not be very flattering 
me. How was it that I, on the best horse in my 
, came really to a stand-still ; while you, on 
‘ bem’ at the time dorhipaatatively fresh ; for, 
it altogether, candour must allow you rode 
rey closer to the hounds than I did the bay.” 
fob my fair cousin, we must not say so,” 
11 laughing; “but, to be serious, I allow it 
9, and I will explain all this. I found your 
Bijianks to your head-man’s good judgment, 
become perfect asa fencer: this, good manage- 
can make most horses; but imfoubanatoly; 
ough we can much improve stamina, we cannot 
ak "nd ‘it really good if nature has made it the 
verse. I always suspected the ‘gallant grey’ 

his particular, so I had nothing to trust to but 
king my way with him as short as possible, 
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which is straight to any point before us at the 
moment. I never ventured to take him fifty 
yards out of his way to avoid blind or suspicious 
fences, which I should have done on a better and 
stouter horse; you did not perceive it, but I com- 
paratively watched every yard of ground he went, 
and nursed him over any part at all heavy or 
distressing. The moment I found any symptoms 
of failing, I took a pull at him, and thus saved 
him before matters got worse; and, twenty times 
during the run, had I persevered with him at the 
pace, I should have sewed him up in a few strides. 


_ I care not how good a horse may be, but there 


are particular periods when half a moderate field 
at the same pace, or if the ground gets deep, will 
stop the best horse that ever looked through a 


bridle, if we do not attend to him; but with all 


this, grey could not have got half a dozen fields 


further; he was not blown, as yours was, but he 


was beat. I nursed him up the headland before 
coming to the last flight of rails, so as to keep a 
pinch of jumping powder for them; and it was 
but a pinch, it was touch and go; that is, a very 
heavy touch and but just ‘a go:’ we will now see 
what you did. I must say you went quite like 
a workman as to nerve, but I could see two things: 
you were, if 1 may use a new term, ‘tossed’ 


in your saddle more than could have been plea- 


sant; this arose chiefly from riding a couple of 
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“holes too long, so all the shock came on your fork 
instead of being eased by your feet, knees, and 
- thighs: you also sat as young field-riders often do, 
| as if you were prepared to take flight if your horse 
‘made a mistake ; that is, you sat loose ; this, riding 
_ shorter will remedy : in the next place, ag th 
your horse go, in riding phrase, ‘abroad ;’ 
horse alive can go thus long together : soil are 
some, I allow, that will go ecktlicnlh (comparatively ) 
q any hold on their head on the part of the rider ; 
i pach a horse is one in fifty; and where it is the 
ease, they are enabled to go so from naturally 
| "going in an unusually collected form. <A horse | 
4 going with his head out, and dwelling in his stride, | 
| _ is beating himself as fast as he can; collecting him | 
_ will recover him, if not gone too far. Yet, sensible 
as horses are, they will not do this of their own 
accord, but, on the contrary, the more beat they 
become, the more they sprawl in their going : after 
_ this, they perhaps shorten their stride; but this 
a arises from being reduced to an unconnected 
stiffened canter, if canter it can be ealled, and 
- then shortly, ‘ who ho,’ ‘ you’re planted. ; 

} ‘* The next error you committed is one abso- 
_lutely unpardonable in any rider across country ; 
' en of attention to the ground you ride over. 
If a horse has gone an improper pace across a 
E heavy field, and is then put at a fence out of it, 


Pern supposing he clears it, he lands on the other 
i” M 2 
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side in a state of absolute exhaustion ; it pumps, 
as it were, every breath of wind from his lungs, 
and prostrates every power of his frame. You 
may see a man put his horse at an increased pace 
at a fence, and sometimes very properly so; but if 
he knows what he is about, he has taken a pull at 
his horse for a few strides before doing so, which 
gives him power, like the race-horse thus handled, 
to make a rush when called on. Timing this at the 
critical moment makes the difference between a 
Buckle, Chiffney, Jem Robinson, and such men, 
and the senseless, pully-hauly, cut-and-thrust 
riding of a calico-jacketed would-be jockey. It 
does not come to so nice a point in hunting, but 
the principle must be acted on if we mean to see 
the end of a trying run. 

« I believe you found something like this to be 
the case when I came up to you; your horse was 
too much blown to rise at the fence you put him 
at ; and if he had done so, he would probably have 
rolled over helpless, and possibly broken his neck 
on the other side; having my eye on you, I ex- 
pected as much, when I saw you crossing that 
ridge and furrow. You don’t seem to like timber 
much, so instead of keeping straight, as I did, on 
firm ground, you went round to a fence you liked 
better, and then had to try and make up lost 
distance on a half-blown horse, over a description 
of ground as trying as any in the world; no 
horseflesh living could stand this, unless it was, as 
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yours did, to ‘stand still;’ but you will know 
_ better after this.” 

“J suppose,” said my friend, ‘we shall be 
__ prettily jeered the ucts time we show ourselves.” 
That is a thing,” said I, “I never trouble my 
head about. I unt because I like hunting, ride 
because I like riding; if others choose to ride to 
_ please me and other persons, it is a condescension 
_ Lam not disposed to return; but,” continued I, 
laughing, “as you may be more fastidious than I, 
f we ‘bliall get off very well, by telling a portion of 
_ the truth: the grey I was riding on trial tired, 
and you, as my guest ie a stranger in the country, 
went home with me.” 

‘* What had I better do with White Surtdy as 
you call him,” said my friend; “I suppose he will 
never make a hunter?” 

‘¢ He zs a hunter,” said I, * and a very pleasant 
one, but not for fox-hounds ; he is very handsome, 
and very perfect. To carry a nobleman who 
keeps or hunts with harriers only, he is worth a 
couple of hundred as well as one. The poor 
animal is not to blame; he is very willing, and in- 
deed very game, for he will struggle till nature 

can struggle no longer ; he is better indeed than IL 
me spected, for he is no cur; he is just what he 
looks, a holiday kind of horse, wanting natural 
a endurance of stamina: you have four others, so 


you will do well enough at all events for your 
me M 3 
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first season. Grey will make a capital cover hack, 
carry you the first burst when you wish it, and 
you can take your opportunity to sell him.” 

“‘ Well,” said my friend, “now leaving horses, 
let me ask you a question or two about hounds. 
When we viewed the fox away, and he was quite 
gone, why did you, after giving one halloo, desire 
me to be silent?” 

“‘ Because,” said I, “the huntsman being with 
his hounds, one halloo was sufficient to tell him 
the fox was gone away: it was his business to lay 
his hounds on to the scent, not ours to call them 
to it. It very rarely happens that a case occurs 
where one of the field should take upon himself to 
halloo to hounds: it is a liberty, and a great one. 
Any halloo should be for the information of the 

men, not as a call tothe hounds. Supposing such 
acase as hounds having come to a check, neither 
master, huntsman, or either whip in sight, and par- 
ticularly if the pack are on bad terms with their fox, 
if a man has viewed him, it would be quite fair in 
him to lay them on to the line of the game; 
having done so, and they having owned the scent, 
let him hold his tongue, his temporary business as 
huntsman is done; he is not to cap and cheer 
them on, galloping by their side at the risk of 
causing them to merely race on, instead of hunt- 
ing their game; for if he did, he would probably 
take them on at a pace that, unless scent lay very 
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4 high, they would overrun it, throw up, and there 
he would be in the midst of them, not knowing 
__ how to repair the mischief he had done, or probably 


being able to tell the huntsman when he came up, 


‘to any certainty, how far they really brought the 


scent on. 


game, he should let them hunt it, keeping wide of 
them, and watching the leading hound, marking 
how far, and the spot to which, he really carried 
on the scent. Doing this, he is really useful to the 
huntsman. Buta man should be a thorough judge 
of hounds and hunting, to take upon himself to 
give such information; for it in no way follows 
that, because the pack collectively ran on to a 
certain spot, that they carried on the scent thus 
far. If a leading hound or two are seen to fall 
back into the pack, or feather about a bit, the 
body of the hounds may rush forward, and those 
that were leading may follow, probably from mere 
habit ; so if a huntsman was decidedly told that 
the scent was carried on to where at last the 
whole body threw up, he would be led into an error. 
Where the leading hound or hounds faultered, 
was most probably the actual spot to which the 
scent was brought. The information should be, 
‘such and such hounds led up to such a place,’ 
probably a field or two off. The huntsman then 


knows what he has to trust to, if he can trust also 
mM 4 


“Tf a man has put hounds on the line of their 
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to his informant, who, unless he knows the hounds, 
or at all events hunting well, had better give no 
information at all.” 

“One more question” said my guest, “and 
then I will let you off for to-night; for, after 
giving the grey a lesson by day, and his master 
ditto at night, I dare say you will be glad to get 
rid of both.” 

‘« So far from it,” said I, ringing the bell, “send 
for your groom, and let us hear how grey is by 
this time.” 

«Well, Martin,” said my friend, on his servant 
coming in, “ how is Lancer—dead or alive?” 

*¢Oh, he’s pretty near right again, sir. I gave 
him, as Mr. Hieover desired, some ale and gin: it 
soon seemed to set him alive, and an hour ago 
he eat his mash like a lyin.” 

*‘ Have you tried any yourself, Martin?” said I. 

** No, sir,” said Martin, stableman-like, laying 
hold of his foretop from want of a hat. 

‘Do then, by all means,” said 1; “ try it, men 


and maids, and drink the grey’s health.” 


** Well,” said I, “ while they pass my bill in the 
lower house, which I doubt not they will do, 


_ nem. con.,’ I in the upper one call ‘ question.’ 


What do you want to know?” 

** This,” said my friend; “ when the three 
hounds—I beg pardon, couple and a half—came 
up to us, what did you mean by ‘ Yo dot,’ or 


; 
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 £Yoi don’t,’ or something of that sort you said 
_ in hunting tone to them?” 
«Yo doit,’” said I, pointing to my friend’s 
empty glass, “that to you means mix. ‘Yo 
doit? to a hound means hunt, or try. You saw 
our one halloo brought these hounds to us, a 
_ screech or two more would have brought the pack, 
r possibly before the huntsman could get out of the 
_ ‘cover, what should we have got by going off with 
_ acouple and a half of hounds? They would most 
: probably, unassisted, have soon got off the line, 
and misled the body of the hounds; they quite 
understood me, though it seems you did not; and 
_ the little time it took them to stoop for the scent, 
let the pack up, and we got a very pretty thirty 
a minutes’ skirmish, quite as long as our powder 
 Jasted.” 
_ One more question and I have done. Why did 
you cry ‘ ware hound’ to me at the first fence?” 
i “ Because,” said I, “we had a little exceeded 
rules in going off with only a couple and a half 
, of hounds, before the body had actually come 
i up, and were settled to the scent; and having 
done so, if either of us had maimed a good 
hound, I should have hidden my diminished head 
as a sportsman, @which I flatter myself I am 
_ reckoned. You wes’? néarly on the direct line of the 
| _ hounds. I did not see them when I warned you. 
- Now suppose they were feathering about, from 
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pug having dodged down the other side of the 
fence, you ebb have leaped upon them. Making 
allowance for your enthusiasm, I roared «(@, 
along ’ loud enough, as soon as I saw the hounds 
clear of you; and after all, though you did not 
see it, Will shook his head at me for going off, 
figuratively speaking, without hounds, or at all 
events a aahgapee before the entire pack. 

“‘ Never” said I, “under any circumstances, if 
you can help it, ride on the line, that is, behind 
hounds, unless they are a considerable distance 
before you; always keep, as I believe a sailor 
would say, on ‘their quarter,’ that is, a little 
behind and a good deal on one side of them, in 
ordinary cases down wind; for, if they turn, you 
will mostly be a saver of distance by it; and if, 
from any circumstance, they are hid from you, 
your ear will tell you where they are, and what 
about. Let me give you one bit more of advice, 
if you really mean to bea fox-hunter. It is some- 
thing like what I gave to a young friend entering 
a dragoon regiment: ‘the king has made you 
an officer, make yourself a soldier.’ To you, I 
say, ‘fortune enables you to be a horseman, make 
yourself a sportsman.’ For this you may take my 
word — such thorough sportsmen as the Dukes of 
Beaufort or Cleveland would as soon see the man 
who plays Punch with their hounds, as the man 
who thinks of nothing but himself, his horse, and 
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id riding; you might satisfy yourself of this at 
ay time. Supposing the courtesy of the master 
f hounds induces him to address a stranger, if 
he latter, wishing to be complimentary in return, 
remarks that the master’s horse is a fine one, he 
vould of course return a civil but a very indif- 
rent or careless answer; but let the stranger 
‘ gmatically remark the form of some particu- 
y fine hound or two, the master cocks his ear 
Bity, the stranger rises quicker than mercury 
the scale of the master’s opinion, and he will 
J himself doubly noticed from that moment. 
“d would be just the same if the stranger ad- 
ress the huntsman, or even whips. Compliment 
i Bteman on the condition, form, and unifor- 
ty of his pack, he will think it worth his while 
ke even extra pains to show the stranger they 
re as good as they look; remark iovthial about 
7. he merely would look at you to en- 
| leavour to decide whether or not you are a horse- 
de des ler; and if you gave him the slightest excuse 
or doing so, would give you a ‘ hold hard’ in a 
one that would show he thought you one of a 
rt likely to do mischief, and no possible good. 
_ “IT remember, asa boy, remarking to a huntsman 
8 rather peculiar shaped snaffle he had on his 
e, the cheeks of it being in the shape of an 83 
SR the-by, a a very foolish shape either, though 
n ugly one, as it prevents the cheeks drone 
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into the mouth. The only reply I got was first 
a stare, and that a rather sulky one. “TI did not 
see what bridle they had put on.” Had I known, 
enough to have with reason remarked, that such 
or such a hound showed something of the Lons- 
dale or Beaufort kennels, he would have set me 
down as a wonder of a young one. 

‘The man who merely rides without attending 
to hunting, is held as great a bore and pest by a 
master of hounds, as would be. some old fogy 
who pottered about with nine or ten couple of 
old blue mottles, if he showed himself at a fixture 
in a fast country; in truth, the old gentleman 
would be the least objectionable personage, as he 
would be soon got rid of; whereas the other would 
probably be a pest for the whole day. 

** Pest the third is one of those gentlemen who 
either turn over, continually boring people to assist 
them, or perhaps stop the only practicable part of 
a fence, while they contemplate its height and 
probable width. The only way with such is to 
charge them, horse and all, knock them out of 
the way, beg pardon, and pass over. This will 
teach them to go; or, what will answer a better 
purpose, to keep out of the way. 

“No man can ride a chace well, who does not 
ride boldly. He must do so in most countries to 
keep his place; but always let bold riding have a 
meaning and an end in it, and that end should be, 
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a ing where you can see most of the hunting; 
th ing, I conceive, makes a man look so little 
: 52 ibeertenac) as when, after all but butchering 
s horse, if he is asked a question as to the hunt- 
o, to find he knows nothing about the matter, 
- what the hounds have been doing: one is 
mn st tempted to say to such a man, ‘ What the 
business have you here?’ Any hounds are 
yd. icomch for such a man: drafts from differ- 
os, and a bunch of red herrings well 
‘ii med, would quite answer his purpose; any 
-s would hunt this, and if he maimed one or 
0 yo they would be of little more value than the 
: rings, or himself (speaking of him as a sports- 
By 99 
«What are we to do to-morrow,” said my 
uest, “for I heard you tell the men we should 
var ; the horses at ten?” 
“Why,” said I, “though I hope my character, 
is a sportsman, ranks moderately well, I must 
dir it Lam not so keen a one as many men are; 
the fox-hounds’ fixture to-morrow is fourteen 
miles from us, a country they seldom hunt, and 
one I never wish to see; nothing I detest so much 
as a rough, thickly enclosed, wood country; you 
have to ST ipey a fox for an hour in one cover, he 
en only bolts off, and into another close by. If 
u keep outside you never see a hound, and if 
get in you tear your clothes, your own and 
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horse’s skin into the bargain; are lucky if you do 
not get him stubbed for no sport at all; and after 
coming home, it takes a man an hour to search 
for and pick thorns out of his legs. I don’t ask 
much ‘favour,’ but I do like a ‘clear stage.’ 

“‘T mean to show you to-morrow one of the 
most perfect packs of harriers (ever and in all cases 
to be excepted those formerly belonging to his 
Majesty) I ever saw; their huntsman, though an 
elderly man, would ride at the Thames if he 
wanted to get to his hounds, and his whipper-in 
would follow him. 

‘You will, with old Mullins, see a description 
of bold riding found, I believe, with few men 
but himself; you will see him bundle his horse 
through, or over, such queer places as no other 
man would dream of encountering. His horses 
never refuse, and always get over, somehow ; 
where they cannot jump, they will crawl up, and 
slide down, places where others would break their 
necks or backs; and certainly he does sometimes 
unexpectedly emerge from such extraordinary 
holes and corners as men and horses never could 
be expected to come from: as to following him 
through a day, the thing would be impossible ; for, 
where you or I should be looking fora practicable 
part of a fence, through some unaccountable hole 


he rams his horse, and leaves one in amazement 
how on earth he ever got through. His horses 
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are often nearly on their nose, and at down jumps 
very often slide quite on their rumps; but, some- 
_ how, he never gets a regular purl. I once got 
him to take a very wild and uncertain leaper I 
had: he, in his quiet way, shoved him into all 
4 sorts of places; he never rides fast at a fence, 
does most of them as standing jumps; still, go 
over or through, they must. I gave him a five 
pound note, and he returned me certainly a hunter. 
There is nothing ‘ Quornite’ in this, I allow; but 


all countries are not Leicestershire ; he isa harrier 


- huntsman, but send him to Melton, give him a 
~ Melton hunter, and I will answer for him he 
_ would turn at nothing, or let his horse do so 
- either: his whip rides bold in another way; his 
horses are flying leapers.” 

On arriving next morning near where I knew 
Mullins and his harriers would be, we were rather 
late: but after riding about a little, I heard 
* Loak, loak, loak! yoi, loak!” “ There’s old 
Mullins’s, ‘loak, loak ?’” said I. 

‘What on earth does he mean by that ‘ loak,’ 


or rather croak, of his?” said my friend. 
iy y 


“Why,” replied I, “it matters little as to effect 
what sound you make to a horse or hound, pro~ 
_ vided they understand what you mean. By that 


- monotonous sound he has from habit got into, his. 


_ hounds know he means to encourage them to try, 
and as another bit of dog language of his own, 
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if a hound speaks, you will very likely hear, ¢ Yoi, 
huck her out there.’ What the ‘huck’ means 
is best known to himself and his hounds. It 
is not unusual to hear with fox-hounds, ‘ Yoi, 
push him out there:’ Mullins’s ‘huck’ does just 
as well, though savouring no little of the pro- 
vincial.” : 

We had now got on Eartham Common, where 
Mullins on his big bay, and his whip on his neat 
stringhalty grey, were surrounded by twenty 
couple of harriers, neat as print and all alive: 
three or four farmers, with heavy whips, were 
thrashing the broom and furze: the Master, a 
rather deformed man on a handsome grey, was 
occasionally encouraging some favourite hound; 
an old general, a friend of his, but somewhat 
about sixteen stone, was on an enormous beast, 
a dun with black legs, tail, and mane, with flesh 
enough on him to supply the pack for six months ; 
a gentleman farmer, a crack rider on a chesnut 
so hot that he kept aloof from every one; the 
junior partner of a brewery on a very neat bay ; 
a Roman Catholic priest, an attaché of the Mas- 
ter’s household, on a nondescript brown mare; 
and avery large fat man, on a very small lean 
Galloway, with ourselves, composed the field. 
Riding up to the master, “ Allow me,” said I, “to 
introduce my friend, Mr. v 

“Most happy to see you, sir, with my little 
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i ‘ery ;’ we shall endeavour to show you what sport 
we can, in the absence of fox-hunting.” 

_ © But in the presence of true hunting,” replied 
I. The Master bowed in Mobilndledenient of the 
‘Tittle compliment. Strange, when a little polite- 
| ness so conciliates the feelings and good will of 
% others, how few persons attend to its eall! 

a ** See, ho!” said I, gently to my friend, and 
» _ putting my hand on his arm. 

See what ?” said he. 

a *‘ Don’t you see her?” said I; “a hare?” 

| No, I do not.” 

Do you see that tuft of grass a little higher 
than the rest?” 

h  < Yes.” 

_ “Do you see anything shine there? that is her 
| eyes.” 

« Ah! I see her now.” 

** Now,” said I, “this is my great objection to 

ep tenting ; when a fox-hunter is all verse 
_ a hare-hunter must be still as the grave.” 
I held up my hat; the Master and Huntsman 
saw it; the former came up tous. Old Mullins 
Bice vt on “ Loak, loak!” drawing his hounds away 
_ from, instead of to, us. I pointed to the sitting 
hare: the practised eye of the hare-hunter saw 
q her at once, and getting between her and his 
j hounds, he phy to put her up. ‘ Turn your 
a horse 8 hen?” said I, “ and let her come this way.” 
N 
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Away she came, one ear forward, the other back, 
to catch any sound that might indicate where most 
danger lay, and making straight for a hole in the 
fence, through it she went. 

« Why does not the Huntsman come up and lay 
his hounds on at once?” said my friend. 

“Because,” said I, “this is another of the dif- 
ferent features between fox and hare-hunting, and 
one that I consider makes the latter comparatively 
so tame a sport. | 

« With a fox we always wish to get off on as 
‘good terms with him’ as possible; with a hare 
they wish her to get at first a little advantage of 
the hounds; and I will tell, indeed show, you an- 
other reason why, harriers should be cheated into 
the fancy that they have found or hit upon their 
game, instead of its having been found for them. 
You see the Huntsman is now drawing his hounds 
towards the form she has just left, still encourag- 
ing them totry ailthe way. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, do you not see a couple or two of 
hounds with heads up, and looking about them. 
They are as awake to what has gone on, as we 
are, though their perfect discipline keeps them 
from attempting to break away.” 

‘«¢ How should they know this?” said my friend. 

‘From the same sort of thing having con- 
stantly occurred to them. The young, newly 
entered hounds are not thus cunning, but a season 
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4 or two will make them so. Those hounds that, as 
you observe, are not putting a nose near the 
- ground, saw me hold up my hat, or perceived the 
_ Master at once come off to us (gently as he did 
it), or found the Huntsman drawing them in a 
different direction to that he was before taking, 
and are quite aware of what any of these ma- 
- neeuvres means. But besides the wish of giving 
the hare proper law, if hounds were at once 
trotted off, as fox-hounds are, to a halloo or 
signal, they would always be looking out for 
something of the sort, instead of trying to find 
_ game themselves; they would become wild and 
impatient, which would render them worthless as 
harriers. Now they are coming close on the 
place. You see the rush that hound made to it; 
_.now he throws his tongue; he has it. ‘ Yoi 
there, Bluecap! that’s it, old boy. Hoik, toge- 
ther, hoik!’ Now, as Somerville has it, ‘how 
- musical their tongues.’ Away they go, close as a 
; peck of peas in a sieve; they take that low hedge 
in their swing, like fox-hounds. It isa peculiar fea- 
ture with these, they never creep where they can 
_ jump, if scent lies high and they are sure of it.” 

But,” said my friend, “they are running 
4 away from us.” ! 
_ -« Never fear,” said I; “she has made for that 
_ plantation on the hill: while theyrattle her through 


q it, we will trot up; here is again one of the plea~ 
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sures to some, and one of the drawbacks to 
others, of hare-hunting. Ina general way there 
is little apprehension required as to being thrown 
out, or left behind. Hares on downs will certainly 
sometimes go as straight as foxes; it 1s a peculiar 
character in Irish hares to do so, which makes 
hare-hunting there, in a general way, a far supe- 
rior sport to what it is with us. In an enclosed 
country like this, hares have not far to go to feed; 
consequently, they know every field, and always, 
in a larger or smaller space, make a ring of it, 
as you will see madam puss will here, after 
giving herself an airing over yonder hill. There 
they go, straight into the plantation; the Master, 
as you see, has stopped his horse this side of it. 
There goes Mullins into the cover. You can tell, 
by the lessening sound of their tongues, they are 
getting towards the other side. Now they turn 
towards us again; there she comes. Now that 
young farmer has headed her ; so much the better, 
as it happens, for away she goes down the hill: 
now she will give us a chivy across the grass fields 
to Beacon Hill: out they come, now for a gallop. 
Come,” said I, our horses at three parts speed, 
“you must allow the little ones are not caught in 
a canter; the truth is, with a good scent, when 
they can run breast high, they can go pretty 
nearly as fast as fox-hounds, which proves the 
justice of what I have told you before. All 
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hounds, unless they are the regular southern 
sort, can go individually fast enough: it is the 
head they carry, the country they go over, and 
t _ keeping at it or not, that makes the difference 
_ ‘between a fast run and a pottering one. Look at 
{ them across the pasture; even Salter on his hot 
_ fast chesnut is not at play, and Mullins is shoving 
1 DP slone the big bay at his best: bravo old Row’ 
he knows his hounds are right; he caps them on 
in true fox-hunting style. Iam not sure (for, as 
the bard has it, ‘pride attends us still’), but that 
_ this ultra ebullition of energy is in honour of you 


as a stranger and fox-hunter, for it is not his 


_ get half-a-crown instead of a shilling for this. 
- Look at the Master, how he powders the grey 
_ along: there’s the old General on the renowned 
i, Nila He has changed his colour; he is now ‘done 
brown, and like the horse of a friend of mine 
yesterday.” 

“Mind what you say,” says my friend, laugh- 
4 ing, and shaking his fist at me, “I’m the biggest 
man.” 

“So said the bay yesterday,” replied I, “and 
_ cursed’ your ‘cumbrous weight,’ or something 
| else.” 

_. “Flalloo!” said my friend; ‘why, there’s the 
brook we crossed yesterday.” 

a © Just so,” said I, “only not quite so wide just 
n 3 
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aq usual wont. Please the pigs, old chap, you shal? 
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here; in it she goes,” said I, viewing madam, who 
found that she “ who hesitates is lost.” 

« Will the Huntsman take it?” said my friend. 

“«‘ As sure as you take your dinner,” said I. 

« And we too, I suppose?” said my friend, “as 
in honour bound.” 

“ Throw honour to the dogs,” said I, “in hare- 
hunting. At sixteen I should have done so as a 
bit of show-off, but add thirty to sixteen we think 
differently. ‘Charge, Chester, charge!’ if you 
like it; but I have had too many sousers to risk 
one for nothing, for back they will come from 
Beacon Hill, as sure as a hill it is. There goes 
Mullins,” said I, “all right; he is paid to keep 
close to his hounds, and look how he rides at it, 
his horse going just as he pleases; but he has been 
in it too often to get in again; over he is. Now 
look at Sam, his whip; see how artistically he col- 
lects the little grey, sends him spinning at it, and, 
as he lands, the bank seems to ‘spring elastic from 
his airy tread.’ ” 

Swash goes the water, in goes a horse, and 
under goes a man; it was the young farmer, who, 
on a big-headed, coarse bred, four-year-old brute, 
rode for a show-off at the water. The nag 
plunged up, and young Clodpole plunged half up 
and half down in the water. Fools and their 
horses are soon parted, as well as fools and their 
money, thought I. ‘ Wade to your horse,” said 
I, laughing ; “ you can’t be wetter.” 
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_ “I can’t get my legs out of the clay,” said 
— Clodpole. 

_ Then what the deuce business had you there?” 
said I. 

_ Fallacious as may have been my prognostics of 
my own career in life, they were correct enough 
of that of the hunted hare; back she came from 
_ the Beacon Hill, blackened was her colour, and 
the reeling high and stiff gait told a tale not to 


be mistaken. On came the pack like a minia- 


ture hurricane ; on came old Mullins on the big 
bay. 

Poor puss, your hours are numbered! Fate 
follows thee with untiring footstep, and a life un- 
conscious of premeditated harm to others pleads 
but feebly against its stern resolve: so might 


 soliloquise he who in life’s chace has played a 


somewhat prominent and hardly contested race. 
The pack now caught a view; each hound 
rushed impetuously forward; up a high bank reeled 
the sinking hare, and through a well-known meuse 
she slid feebly ; over went the high-mettled little 
pack; over went Mullins, taking part of the 
hedge with him. ‘“ Wheek! wheek!” and poor 
puss was soon in a leathern case behind Sam’s 
saddle. 

I am not of a particularly sensitive turn, but 
the plaintive “ wheek” of a dying hare grates on 
my nerves: the fox dies a game, a fighting foe; 
Nn 4 
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I admire his courage, yet hold his death as the 
ordinary fate of warfare. We can see a brave 
fellow cut down in mortal fray; but the shrick 
or moan of a woman appals the stoutest heart. 
I cannot but feel, in hare-hunting, I am pursuing 
an animal that has no means of defence against 
its destroyer. Cut her up by a shot, and the 
thing is over; even in a course, it is so short, we 
kill her while in full vigour ; but the reeling gait 
of a tired hare annoys me. There is no devilry 
in it; and without a spice of that, most things I 
hold as tame. I really admire hare-hunting, but 
I never could be a hare-hunter., 

“ Well,” said I, “as we have given our nags a 
breathing for to-morrow, what do you say to 
home and luncheon? After that I have bespoke 
a little fun for you; of a new kind, perhaps, to 
you.” 

“Whatever you like,” courteously said my 
guest, 

*‘ Well then,” said I, “ we will do the amiable 
to the master and men, and then get homewards.” 
Loak! loak! was going old Mullins, trying for 
another hare, when we popped half-a-crown each 
into his hand, and my friend conciliated Sam by 
the same token. ‘* Allow me,” said I, addressing 
the Master, “to express my own and friend’s 
regrets that we have an engagement that obliges 
us to leave you, thanking you for as real a speci- 
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| men of hunting as could be seen.” The Master 


- made a complimentary reply, moved his hat, and 
we moved off. 
* On reaching home, “ Is Jack come ?” said I to 
a strapper that I had for three or four seasons 
engaged for six months each year. 

6 Vos, anu’ 

** And brought the materials?” said I. | 

* All right, sir,” says the fellow, grinning 
with delight from ear to ear. | 

Ben was too much of a character not to be 
introduced to my reader. ‘ He had been brought 
up in a racing stable, and till he was fifteen was 
very small and light. At that age he knew as 
much as many old men, and consequently rode 
light weights for the stable. All at once he 
increased in height and size, so as to be useless in 
a racing stable: he was then employed in livery 
stables. At twenty he was thirteen stone. He 
has been every thing; has fought several minor 
pitched battles; is a wrestler, dog-fancier, a capital 
shot; has been a coachman, guard, colt-breaker, 
and ostler at inns. He has various accomplish- 


a = 


_ ments of rather a singular description; eases his 
companions of their loose cash, when he can, at 
 thimble-rig, pricking in the garter, and cards; 
has all the notes of Punch in perfection, turns a 
somersault, and drinks a quart of ale standing on ~ 


his head. With all this, and I dare say other 
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tricks, he does not choose to show here, he is a 
civil, willing fellow, and as a strapper can do two 
ordinary men’s work. I never had reason to find 
fault with him but once, when I detected him 
making one of my horses lie down in his box, 
which he had taught him to do when he made 
some signal to him. He and Jack, whom you will 
see presently, are old friends, and, I strongly sus- 
pect, make summer campaigns together, probably 
to fairs and races; they keep, however, their 
mutual secret: he answers my purpose, and you 
will see him shortly in his glory.” 

Young Roberts and a friend of his came, as I 
had asked them, ‘to lunch. This ended, we sum- 
moned Messrs. Jack and Ben to our presence. 
Jack was a tall, loose-made, big-proportioned fel- 
low, with a good-humoured countenance, strongly . 
favouring gipsy origin; a green velveteen shoot- 
ing coat, with pockets of all sizes, into and out 
of which, no doubt, many odd things went and 
came; at his back hung a square hamper-like 
basket, supported by a stick on his shoulder, that 
no doubt, on emergency, Jack could use with 
dexterity and effect. 

«Well, Jack,” said I, “have you got the 
varmint ? ” 

« All right, master, and all ready,” says Jack. 

““ Now, Ben,” said I, “‘ fetch the dogs.” 

Ben returned with my three terriers. 
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; “Well, they are nice uns,” said Jack; “but 
_ Til show you two beauties,” pulling from his 
pocket a little pied dog of perhaps eight pounds 
weight. | 

«* Will he kill a rat?” said my guest. 

Jack gave a smile not to be described. “I 
dare say he’d try, sir,” said he; “ but here’s what 
I call my wonder,” said he, pulling by the ear 
out of the other pocket a far smaller black and 
tan. 

«‘T suppose,” said my friend, “it would be a 
hard fight between him and a rat ?” 

«“ Werry,” replied Jack, with another of his 
smiles, “and lasts a werry long time.” 

«Ten minutes, perhaps?” said my guest. 

« Not quite,” replied Jack. 

“Do you want to sell him?” 

« Why, as to that, sir, I sells any thing; every 
thing has its price.” 

«You for one, I suppose, Jack ?” said I. 

«Why, youre not much out there, master,” 
said he, with a sly look; “that is, for any thing 
in a hordinary way.” 

« What do you want for the little dog?” said 
my friend. 

«Only three suvs to you, sir.” | 

“ Would he kill a rat in five minutes?” said 
my friend. 

«Tl tell you what Ill do,” replied Jack ; 
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‘put down five suvs agin the tyke; if he don’t 
kill five rats in half that time, he’s yourn for 
nothing: if he does, the suvs be mine in course,” 

“You had better not,” said I to my guest; 
but he had said done, so Jack slyly said, «Too 
late, master, a bet’s a bet in all honour.” 

We now repaired to the granary, where ag 
vacant bin was the field of action. Jack drew 
from the basket a wire cage, that fitted inside it, 
in which were perhaps five-and-twenty rats, 
Jack, without any apparent caution, thrust his 
hand in at the top and brought one out, held in a 
peculiar manner, so as to prevent his turning his 
head, and put him into the bin; he thus caught 
four. The fifth, a fine old grey fellow, made an 
attempt to turn and bite. “ Would ye,” said Jack, 
giving him a squeeze with his thumb that made 
the rat’s eyes nearly start from their sockets, and 
among the rest he went. Jack held the little 
dog on the edge of the bin, struggling, and fairly 
screeching with impatience. 

** Now, master,” says Jack, “you keep time; 
Pll trust to your honour. Say when’s the time, 
master.” 

I waited till the seconds hand of my watch 
was on the unit point: “ Now,” said I. 

He slid the dog down. Not a sound was now 
heard: he took each rat in the right place, gave 
him one craunch and a shake, threw him down, 
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a r an J seized another ; under three minutes the rats 
ere dead enough. 

eet wish you luck with him, sir,” ei Jack ; 
‘he’s a pretty good un among worser.” 
| Whether this spice of fun was new to my 
jend, I know not, but he offered a challenge to 
a y and all the dogs in England to kill rats 


F inst his new percha 
hi ¢ BY by: Lord love ye,” says Jack, “ I showed 
u that ere dog as a beauty ; I don’t call him a 


ater.” 
a «Show me the dog that can beat him, 
i friend; “here’s ten pound on it.” 
ne Take him,” said Jack, in his warmth of, I 
suppose, friendship to me, giving me a somewhat 
Gneeremonious dig with his ‘elbow. 
tr «Put up your ten pounds,” said I, “and bet 
t “ | shillings with Jack ; for I must not have my 
kes Beparaed. Put ten rats in the pit, 
ok, » said I, “and we'll give Tory a chance.” 
ie three minutes not a rat shook a leg. 
“Come,” said I, “there’s a lesson for you in 
this sport, as well as in hunting. My dogs, as 
uu see, kill rats, but they are only half rat- 
Killers ; you will learn something more by a visit 
| to Denmark Street or Bunhill Row.” 

pelt was now near dinner time; my visitors 
. ould not stay, but we insured meeting at Rus- 
ie gton Gorse on the morrow. 


” said 
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PECULIARITIES. —HINTS ON LEAPING. — ARMED FOR EITHER 
FIELD.— A BARGAIN. — GOING FURTHER TO FARE WORSE. 
—A PLEASANT ACQUAINTANCE.—BIDING THE TIME. — 
MONSIEUR TONSON AGAIN.—ADIEU. 


‘ Tuat old Mullins,” said my friend (when we 
were alone), “is most certainly a curious fellow : 
do you call him a good rider ? ” 

‘‘ Nothing bordering on it,” said I, “and but 
few huntsmen to harriers are, while many hunts- 
men and whips to fox-hounds are first-rate in this 
particular : and why they are so arises from various 
causes; in the first place, though all hounds re- 
quire attention, fox-hounds do not require that 
unremitting attention that hare-hounds do; the 
scent of the fox is stronger; he runs beyond all 
comparison straighter ; for if even, as is sometimes 
the case, he gets back to where he was found, or 
near it, he does this as it were octagonally; he 
runs straight from point to point; he is, we know, 
as wily as the hare, but he does not show it in 
the same way in running; he does not have 
recourse to her dodges and doublings, nor does he 
run foil near so much. The huntsman to a pack 
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of harriers must never take his eyes off their 
_ working, or, in case of a check, he wili not know 
_ -what to do. Fox-hounds run to a far greater 
certainty, so a huntsman has opportunity to attend 
to his riding and his horse. The hare-hunting 
huntsmen, thinking only of their game and hounds, 
usually get into one of two faults,—they either 
bore at their horse’s mouth to assist themselves 
in a loose and careless seat, till the animal has no 
more mouth than a pig; or they leave him to 
himself, without regard to ground, or how he is 
_ going on it: those few who ride well make the 
_ handiest hunters in the world of their horses: for 
instance, Mr. Davis, who hunted the king’s 
_ harriers; his two hunters were as perfect as cats 
at fencing: but we must recollect he was a man 
of no ordinary head or manners: true, he was a 
huntsman, but he was a king’s huntsman, and a 
man very superior to even that situation. Now, 
as regards old Mullins, or any man like him, I 
only told you he was an extraordinary and bold 
rider in a particular way, though, in justice to 
him, I believe he would ride bold any where: he 
has two great camels of horses, far too big to be 
_ good for any hunting purpose but his. He has 
_ ridden each for years; he knows them, and they 
him; he has accustomed them to take care of 
themselves; so they do, and of him also. He 
_ puts them at most things in a stand, and when 
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they raise themselves, what is a gate to other 
horses, is a stile in height to them.” 

“Then,” said my friend, “great height must 
be a great advantage in a hunter.” 

“If he had nothing to do but take standing 
jumps, no doubt the bigger the better; but spring 
is the great thing ina flying leaper; and so far as 
galloping goes, though length of stride tells with 
the racer for a mile and a half, fifteen, two, or 
three is in my humble opinion the true lasting 
galloping height for the generality of countries or 
even courses, if of a long length. In riding at 
the brook, as you saw Mullins do to-day in a 
most unworkmanlike way, it mattered little with 
him ; for, I dare say, his horse, since he rode him, 
has jumped that brook a hundred times, so he 
knows what to be at: but ride the generality of 
long-striding horses like him at the same place, in 
the same way, the consequence would be, from 
want of shortening their stride in coming to it, 
they would take off five or six feet further from 
the bank than necessary, thus making fifteen feet 
twenty-one, and in proportion as might be the 
width of water. 

“There are three leaps that many bold and 
good riders like least of any, namely, timber, 
water, and walls. Without pretending to equal 
such riders, I object to neither, provided your 
horse is fresh and knows his business. I consider 
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an ordinary gate a very safe jump, the taking off 
is usually firm, a horse can measure his leap ac- 
curately, and it is not as high as the usual fences 
we ride at. Water, I am aware, most horses 
very much dislike, and it is very apt to produce 


© ab aulk; so far I dislike it: but, in a general way, 


its worst effect is a souse, unless your horse jumps 
short, when a sprained back is often the result. 
Walls I hold one of the safest leaps we can ride 
at; you, and your horse, can measure them to a 
nicety: a few stones displaced seldom brings on a 
fall, and a brick and mortar wall is seldom or 
ever met with in hunting. If I met such an one, 
I am free to confess I should decline such an 
encounter. This reminds me of a circumstance 
that occurred to me in the county of Galway, in 
Ireland. <A friend had mounted me on his best 


q horse, hounds were running hard, a wall was 


before me; no joke of a wall, no low Somerset 
or Oxfordshire one, but a regular Galway poser. 
There it stood to be looked at, but not looked 
over: to my left I heard stones, and saw a horse- 
man or two go over where the wall was lower. 
{ was pulling up my horse, intending to follow 


in their track: “Go along, ye divil, and don’t 
_ disgrace my horse,’ shouted the well-known voice 
of my friend near me. ¢ Here goes, then,’ said I, 
_ trying to persuade myself I felt no fear, and 
"using, contrary to my usual wont, strong ‘ Latch- 
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ford persuasion’ to my horse. Rattling right and 
left, forward and backwards, fell the stones, and 
the honest Galway crack landed me, really with 
no great effort so far as | could feel, on the other 
side. Over came my friend, a thirteen stone 
man, on a much smaller horse than the one I was 
riding. Being safe, I felt for the honour of my 
country from the hesitation I had shown; but 
excuse me, brother sportsman, it was my first day 
in Galway—a situation of no small trial, as 
better horsemen; and braver men by far, I trust 
will allow. 

« This said wall not being more than a mile 
from my friend’s house, I privately measured 
next day: from the spot from whence the horse’s 
fore-fect had risen to the top stone, taking a level 
from those not displaced, was the width of my 
hand less than six feet; this, I am quite sure, he 
had cleared with his knees, but the chasm he had 
made by some of his feet or legs had reduced it 
nearly a foot. I never cared two-pence for a 
wall afterwards, save and except brick or stones 
and mortar; such, I confess, I ever most re- 
ligiously eschewed, unless very low ones. 

“The chief, indeed only, danger in timber 
leaping is a horse breasting it, or not raising his 
knees high enough: when this is the case, unless 
it breaks, a fearful somersault is the usual result : 
but this, if a horse knows his business, mostly 
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arises from the error or foolhardiness of the rider, 
Allow me, therefore, to give two rules never to 


__ be departed from, unless it might be in a cause of 


life or death, as in the case of a friend of mine. 
He, fully accoutred, put his charger at-top speed 
at an awfully high and massive timber fence, and 
cleared it into an orchard; but three French lancers 
at a man’s heels is a hint we do not get unless 
hunted instead of hunting. Never ride a beaten 
horse at timber of any importance, and never ride 
any horse at it fast. If it is so slight that you 
know it will easily break, it may be done without 
danger; but even then I hold it a bad practice, 
for if a horse breaks it without hurting himself, 
it will probably induce him to try the same thing, 
when failing in the breakage of timber would 
probably produce that of neck, back, or bones. 
“The great reasons why horses should not be 
ridden fast at timber are, it does not give them 
time to measure its height; it does not give them 
time to measure their stroke, so as to take off at 


the proper distance; they get too close to it to 


rise properly, or they take off so far from it as 


_ to render their clearing it hazardous, and, at best, 
a very great exertion; but, worse than all, when 
_ going with great velocity, a horse cannot rise to 
any considerable height. 


The ordinary run of stiles, though lower, I 


consider far more dangerous than a moderate gate, 
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or post and rail. Stiles are rarely to be broken : 
not being high, horses are more careless at them. 
Gates or high rails more alarm them; but, worse 
still, stiles are often in cramped situations, and 
the taking off, or landing, or both, is on puzzling 
ground, such as a narrow footpath, and one side 
or the other is often a ditch, and narrow plank 
for foot-passengers ; this must be cleared, or an 
awful fall is the almost sure consequence. 
«Double post and rails require a horse that 
knows his business well: if they are pretty close 
together, they may be taken at a swing, and not 
being high, may be ridden at fast, in order to get 
sufficient impetus for the effort: but if to be 
taken ‘in and out,’ they must be ridden at leisurely, 
otherwise, in clearing the first flight, your horse 
gets so close to the second he cannot rise, and 
down he comes over them. I had one horse so 
clever at this, that if they were very narrow be- 
tween, and he at all blown, he would take the 
first so obliquely as for an instant to stand all but 
side by side between both, then throwing himself 
with a kind of twist over the second. But on a 
tired horse, narrow post and rails are very 


hazardous; he cannot take them at once, and he 


must collect his legs very close to have room to 
do them at twice; and they are still worse if the 
round between is hog-backed, or treacherous foot- 
hold. 
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«* Water-jumping is effected on quite a different 
plan. Figuratively speaking, we cannot ride too 
fast at wide water, and for these reasons: horses 
do not take it willingly, at least but few do, and 
unless ridden very freely at it are apt to refuse; 
but as a reason more important than this, we want 
a strong impetus to carry a horse over wide 
water, and the faster we go at it the less elevation 
he will make in his jump; a horse should skim 
water like an oyster-shell from a boy’s hand: the 
cannon-ball being impelled by a foreign power, 
requires a certain elevation to go a given distance 5 
but an animal being impelled by his own powers, 
wastes that in height that is wanted for width. 
We do occasionally meet with horses apt to refuse 
wide water from timidity only; such, if driven 


too forcibly at it, become more alarmed still, and 


will, under such circumstances, refuse to a cer- 
tainty; such must be coaxed up to it, making 
the pace as good as we can at the same time. 
Very timid horses, however, seldom make very 
brilliant leapers at any thing. We should observe 
one thing, however, in riding at water, let the 
pace be ever so great: collect your horse before 
coming to it; never let him, as it were, stride up 
to it, or he will not take off in the right place; 
and if the taking off is at all rotten, he will pro- 
_ bably flounder into it, or not clear it: if I may 
use a figurative term, ‘spin’ him up to it well 
| o 3 
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' primed and collected; you cannot in usual cases, 
if you do this, go too fast at water.” 

My friend and myself went to next day’s fix. 
ture. On the hounds being thrown into a cover, 
“Come along,” said I, “we will get in,” and, 
opening a bridle-gate, I walked my horse a hun- 
dred yards up aride. “ Let us stop here,” said 
J, “till the hounds have drawn past us; we can 
then take a ride to the left, that runs up the 
middle of the cover.” | 

“Why,” said my friend, “do you get into this 
cover, when the last time we were out you re- 
mained outside all the time the hounds were 
drawing and were running their fox?” 

‘For several reasons,” said I, * which I dare 
say I shall have time to explain. The cover 
where we found our last fox was not more than 
perhaps twenty acres; it is so thick that more 
time would be lost in getting half-way through it 
than in making its whole circuit, if we had wanted 
to do so. . From its small size, whichever way a 
fox broke, we could hear of it, and could get 
round by the time the hounds could get out of 
cover: from that part of the country there is no 
particular point that foxes, in a general way, 
make to; so they are influenced in that particular 
by circumstances: we were down wind, so, unless 
we had found a fox who had come from some 
distant country, there was little chance of his 
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going away in an opposite direction to where we 
» waited. Now this cover is fully a hundred acres; 
here are bridleways in all directions; even where 
4 a there are none, it can be easily got through, and 
) the fence out of it can be jumped at any point: 
n0uld we be on the side opposite to where a fox 
might go off, we could hardly catch such hounds 
4 s these. But there is another reason why we 
should be where we can command the hounds: 
Bihére are some very strong fox-earths at Dornton 
Wood, some five miles feos here, to which foxes 
) often make; and I have seen them make for this 
fayourite point when it was directly up-wind to 
: “got there; for, let me tell you, a fox will at times 
face a hurricane to make his point. I have seen 
one defy a whipper-in to turn him: he would, in 
certain cases, be ridden over before he would be 
driven from hisline. Under these circumstances, 
po wish to be prepared to get a place, let the break 
be from where it will; but see, the Master is 
waiting in cover also, and a great part of the field 
behind him, so I trust I Lived not led you wrong. 
Hark! by George! that’s a view. They turn 


close to him to allow him to make his toilet —he 
4 ‘won't stop to even change his slippers.” 

A loud shout outside hs cover told us “Cua 
was *‘ over the border.” 
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short to the right, clap up that ride, they are too 


** Come along,” said I to my friend, “ we're © 
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all right.” At the end of the ride three moveable 
rails led out of the cover; now the moving of rails, 
though quite excusable and prudent in getting 
into a cover, is a slow way of getting out. My 
nag did them neatly, ditto my friend’s. 

“ Twoo, twoo, twoo,” went the Huntsman’s 
horn, for the benefit of the tail hounds. 

“* Hark forward, hoik !” cries the Second Whip, 
his thong echoing all round the cover. 

“‘ Where is the. First Whip going at such a 
pace?” said my friend. 

«« Why, there’s an earth in that cover you see 
half a mile off; it’s a nasty place to get to, so he 
is making for it to give pug a hint to take another 
line. Now he has stopped his horse, the leading 
hounds have turned to the right; he is now trot- 
ting to come into his place; we have a beautiful 
country before us.” 

«© We're in luck,” said I; “ Charley has given 
us a turn?” 

‘¢ Just look back. There come the field, who 
by chance had not got off in so good a place as 
ourselves.” 

Close behind us came young Roberts, his 
thorough-bred old mare making play at thirty 
miles an hour. 

“ Take the next fence a little oblique to the 
right,” cried I, doing the same. ‘ Well saved,” 
said J, my friend’s horse hitting it hard. 
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i | The country was now grass, the pace too good 
» let the field do more than hold their place 
vith a good deal of tailing to boot. 
nf Keep his head stant; ” said I to my friend 
nearing the next fence, “and spin him at it; 
rt there’ s a yawner t’other side.” 
_ Over we vent our horses taking it abreast. 
pais Come up,” cries Roberts, not a length behind, 
giving the old mare a lift, who, with bab nostrils 
sc Be awhat of the widest from catching us, was 
yet going like a bird. ‘* Go it, ye cripple,” cries 
the, giving his mare a pat on the neck, and a 
“a scientific pull to ease her. 
The country was now just what all countries 
sk should be, the scent laying breast high. 
4 _ © Hold hard, gentlemen,” cried the Huntsman, 
_ the leading hound beginning to feather right and 
f left. He Geaibsht it again. E could not help one 
4 ia Yoi, at "en Serine! !” as the hound went 
} _ streaming away. 
4 _ My friend went like atrump; we had had about 
% - fifteen minutes without a check. The hounds 
7 ‘were now going a terrible pace, down along hill in 
a pasture, —** N ow for the timber jumpers,” said 
Q pulling my horse almost into a canter at a stiff 
post and rail on a bank. Roberts did the same. 
_My friend passed between us, and as our horses 
ut took it abreast, over went my friend in advance, 
\ most * royal crowner,” into the next field. 
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« Are you hurt ?” cried I and Roberts, pulling 
up. 
** No,” said my friend.” 

“ Then,” cried I, as Wellington said, “ Up boys, 
and at ’em!” 

Off went Roberts. 

“ Come,” said I, “ you are longer getting up 
than getting down; never mind your stirrup, put 
it on as you go.” 

The hounds were now a field a-head, we put on 
the steam. ‘“ Tally-ho!” said I, passing my 
friend. The hounds threw up a minute in a- 
small fox-gorse cover; at something rushed Abe. 
lard; the crash was like that of a brass band; 
poor Charley just showed for a moment, and 
whoo-whoop told the straggling field they need 
not hurry themselves. 

“A dog-fox, my lord,” said the Huntsman 
to the Master, who had just come up on his 
second horse. | 

« And he,” shaking his tail most energetically, 
“rather a fast thing, gentlemen,” said the Master, 
with that urbanity inseparable from high breeding. 
« At least,” added he laughing, “ I found it so.” 

« Just twenty-eight minutes, my lord,” said 
I. “Tl tell you what, Roberts,” said I, ‘* when 
your mare dies, if you will give me her head, I'll 
have it properly prepared, and have a glass case 
made to keep it in. She is true to the blood of 
the Filhos.” 
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4 At all events,” said he, bowing to my friend, 

‘ he breeding is high enough to NN, her to 

: lo her best to keep in good somtipany. 

r «¢ A very choice http , sir,” said I to the dis- 

ti ler, well knowing he had seen little of it. 

Be ** Rather so,’ "iid he, looking as amiable as if 

‘one of his customers’ acceptances had been re- 

° ned on his hand. 

© Will says he means to draw Wallford for a 

second fox,” said Roberts. “JI hate that stick- 

ir n-the-mud place. I’m off.” 

_ * What would you like?” said I to my friend. 
« am quite at your disposal, though I think, 

Bike my friend, the place they are going to de- 

stable.” 

Bai“ I vote, then, for home,” said my friend, “ and 

Pe chat over the day’s hunting.” 

_ Agreed,” said I; “for as my wife will return 

home in a day or two, we will make the most of 

4 our time for such matters during her absence; for, 

_ excepting in your particular case, I always banish 


if horses and dogs, as subjects of conversation, after 
a 


et 


Wwe have done with them as our morning amuse- 
| Bent. i } 

i: “ Before I ask you any questions as to our 
day’s proceedings, I want to buy the horse you 
P ee to-day ; or, as you say you think very highly 
of the one I rode, can’t we manage a swap,” 


it Hemended my friend. , 
a 
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“J think I know why you want mine,” said 
I, “so you may as well tell me.” 

“TI want him, then,” said he, “ from his being 
so uncommonly fast.” 

“ You allude,” said I, smiling, “to my going 
away from you after your fall. Now I will ex- 
plain this, which will perhaps save you from 
giving, at some time or other perhaps, an exor- 
bitant price for some horse that may not be 
worth it. We had, from your mishap, got a 
field in the rear. I viewed the fox into the 
gorse, saw he was dead beat, so rather uncere- 
moniously gave you the go-by; I could have 
done this at any moment during the day. ‘This 
merely shows that my horse could beat yours in 
a race, but is by no means an incontestable proof 
that as a hunter he can get over a*country faster 
than yours. He has those powers of increased 
speed, for a short distance, that wins a race, and 
it seems has captivated you; but recollect that 
such speed could only last for a field or so. A 
slow hunter I detest, because he is always at 
his best, which must always distress both horse 
and rider; but your horse is very fast. ‘The 
little spurt I made was not absolutely necessary, 
it was merely a little bit of pride to be up at the 
moment the fox was run into. Your horse is as 
nearly thorough-bred as one not quite so can be, 
and is, I should say, fast enough to win a hunter's 
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- ake; but, let me tell you, my horse was in the 
Derby, and ran very forward, though not placed. 

Te afterwards won a couple of very good stakes. 
. io doing the last he was severely punished ; from 
: that time he turned both savage and sulky, could 
-searcely be got to start, and yin he did would 
b ot run. They threw him out of work for that 
‘fg sason, tried him the next, found him just as bad. 
He was then tried as a gelding; he left off his 
‘savage propensities, but was as sulky as ever in 
‘running. If he was punished for it, he would 
stop at once and kick; in short, as a race-horse, 
was not worth a farthing. I bought him for 
"fifty pounds, and, by patience and coaxing, have 
- made him, as you see, a very perfect and, as he 
is considered to be, very superior hunter. I have 
refused a large price for him; but put any incon- 
3 siderate or hasty tempered man on him, they 
~ would not agree for a day. I never strike him 
severely with either whip or spur; he does not 
require it; but even if he did, he would not bear 
it; so you see, if you gave me two hundred for 
iki, and I have been Mixed that, you would not 
get a better horse than your own, though in 
racing capability a faster one. If it were left to 
q me to value the two horses between friends, I 
g should value mine at less than yours. They are 
equally good as hunters, and yours can carry a 
_ stone more weight.” 
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“TI gave,” said my guest, “a hundred and 
fifty guineas for my horse, or at least your friend 
did for me.” 

** And I consider him worth more money to 
any man to-morrow, if he wants a fine horse and 
good hunter,” said I. 

* But,” added my friend, “I consider your 
horse as good as given to you.” 

** That is more than his owner did, I can tel] 
you,” said I, “for he jokingly wished me ‘joy of 
my bargain;” but then, recollect, he was a mere 
turf man, and possibly thought I was fool enough 
to buy the horse intending to run him. This 
shows you how much the value of horses depends 
on their being placed in situations for which their 
qualities fit them. I gave quite as much as he 
was worth at the time. He had only as recom- 
mendations good size, good looks, and action, and 
is of the best running blood (in stable phrase), 
‘both sides of his head,’ in the kingdom. To set 
against that he was only rising five, not the best 
of tempers, at times restive, and would not jump 
a potato trench. His fashionable blood was of 
no use to him as a gelding, and as a hunter, 
whether a horse is by (we will say) Lanercost 
at twenty-five guineas, or Launcelot at eight, is 
no great matter: very likely the latter might get 
the best hunters; for, let it be remembered, that 
supposing a horse to be winner of the Derby 
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Ledger two thousand guineas, &c., he is a su- 
‘perior speedy and stout race-horse for such dis- 
tances ; ; but after going fifteen minutes across 
country, might very possibly show himself as 
rank a cur as ever went under a saddle; few horses 
| fil cur it till in distress, more or less. The dif- 
ference between a stout or weak horse is there- 
‘ Pe how soon, in accordance with the pace, dis- 
tress begins. Racing stoutness is so very different 
| i the same aieplity i in a hunter, that we can 
—Fuc ge very little indeed of what sort of hunter a 
oh orse will turn out from his blood, unless where a 
 thorough-bred horse has shown his stock to be 
good as hunters; and of late years, when long 
( lengths have become almost exploded, the winner 
: of races is a far more uncertain sire to produce 
_ hunters, than he was when heats and four miles 
were in yogue. Thus, you see, my horse at the 
- time he was chonght was really no better bargain 
_ than yours.” 

TJ allow the justice of all you say,” said my 
a Dy eiend, “but that little bit of extra speed flits 
a before my eyes at this moment. Come, I'll give 
‘ ‘fifty for it, that is, fifty between the horses.” 

_ Very well,” said I; “as you now know all 
about my horse zon shall have him.” 

4 _ “T dare say,” said my friend, “ you will pick 
7 up such another bargain as you did in the horse 
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«I do not think that at all unlikely,” said I 
laughing. . “I do poke a horse out of queer 
corners sometimes, though I never buy ‘three- 
cornered horses.’: I hate an ugly one, or common- 
bred looking beast.” 

«© Now,” said he, “this being over, I want to 
know why you told me to take that hedge and 
ditch diagonally, when I have heard you say 
horses cannot go too straight at fences ?” 

‘¢ There are not at present half-a-dozen fences 
in this country,” said I, “like the one in question ; 
but I have hunted where they are common; and 
the man who has taken that farm comes from such 
country. That hedge,” said I, “is chiefly a live 
one; before he came, it was a regular ¢ bullfincher;’ 
the bottom growth of the thorns as big as a 
man’s arm or leg. He has cut these partly 
through, at perhaps two foot and a half from the 
bottom ; the upper part is laid down all one way ; 
if your horse took this in the least diagonally 
towards the growing part, and hit it, it would no 
more give way than the strongest gate that ever was 
made, and down you must come. Orif you take 
such a fence straight and hit it, the force of the 
horse is not sufficient to draw the branch from its 
position: but taken diagonally towards the smaller 
and brushy end of the hedging, if you hit it, it 
yields, goes with your horse as it were, and he 
figuratively slides over it. Taking any fence 


towards a kind of living post, instead of away - 
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diagonally, of course increases the leneth of the 
leap, yet that is better than jumping directly 


from it; but I know of no other fence that should 
be thus ridden at or taken.” 

“ Resolved most satisfactorily,” said my friend ;: 
“but I think I have you a little on the hip on 
one point.” 

* Very likely you have,” said I; “ then pray, 
throw me over.” : 

“ You told me the other day that I blew my 
bay from riding him over a ridge and furrow 
field, instead of up a headland; now I saw you 
to-day, to use a term of your own, ‘spin’ yours 
across such another ridge and furrow like fun.” 

* You did,” said I, * but I was not on a horse 
half blown; and again there is a vast deal of 
difference in ridge and furrow, not merely as to 
the firmness of the ridge but also as to its width; 
there is a particular width that enables your 
horse to land on each ridge in his stride, so the 
furrow does not interfere with his going; he 
comparatively goes on level ground, so long as he 
goes, or is held to an even length of stride. I 
_ cut off a considerable distance by crossing where 
I did; you made a kind of circuit; and such was 
_ the kind of ground, that your horse’s fore-feet 
_ in one stroke came on to the ridge, the next in 
_ the furrow; you must have felt this, should have 
P 
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turned him, and gone straight up instead of 
across, in doing which you should take the crown 
of each ridge or the furrow, whichever you find 
the firmest. I hope I have now excused what I 
did. And now,” said I, “let me compliment 
you on your seat and hands; you are really a 
good horseman. You only want to study cross- 
country navigation; this, practice will teach.” 

« Particularly,” said my guest, good-humour- 
edly, “ when it is tangible practice, as in the case 
of the post and rails to-day ; was that my fault or 
the horse’s ?” 

« Most unquestionably yours,” said I, “ and 
one, I dare say, you will never repeat. You saw 
the rails were not such as to give way, conse- 
quently required to be done clean. ‘It is, as [ 
have said, in most cases unsafe to ride fast at stiff 
timber. The only case where I consider it allow- 
able is when the beat to it is up hill; here a little 
extra impetus is wanted, and in going up hill 
horses will shorten their stride of their own 
accord. Going down hill at a high jump is always 
unfavourable; but going down hill, and fast too, 
makes it all but impossible for a horse to rise. 
You saw Roberts catch hold of his mare and 
slacken her pace, before he came to it; you could 
not have had a better guide than he; you saw 
me, whom you are pleased to consult, do the same ; 
but you ‘ rushed like a torrent down the vale.’ 
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a 
However, we must allow you were the first over ; 
this might not have happened on an old cunning 
horse, he would very likely have slackened ba 
pace himself, or if you had so driven him that he 
could not, he would very likely have refused, 
rather than attempt what he would have felt he 
could not do. Your horse, having had less ex- 
_ perience, and possibly never a fall before under 
4 ‘similar circumstances, tried that which he could 
“not accomplish; it will do him good; he will be a 
“better judge next time. 

_ To-morrow,” said I, « with your consent, I 
Pyrish to show you another pack; it is one that 
‘ has only a couple of. fixtures within reasonable 
reach of me, and even then I very rarely join 
} them; J admire neither master, men, hounds, nor 
field. We will send the horses on to-night, for it 
is sixteen miles off. I should not take you 
there now, but. that the foxes they find there 
_ mostly belong to, or at all events take towards, 
this part of the country, and are killed nearer 
here than they are found. 

_ These hounds hunt a good but somewhat 
_ rough country, which quite suits those who hunt 
with them. The master piques himself on being 
~ not only a ‘ bruising rider,’ but a bruiser sla 
and is not very fii as to language if any 
= offends him; he keeps a tan stall has 
pewaye a couple of second horses out for himself 
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or his huntsman on emergency; his men are, as 
you may guess, something like himself; his 
hounds are something the same, a little, and not 
a little, inclined to riot; there is more hallooing, 


_ whooping, and rating with these hounds in a 


week, than is heard with those you have seen in 


a season; the master half hunts them himself, a 
system quite calculated to confuse and spoil any 


pack. Ifa master knows his hounds well enough 


and they know him, and he likes to: occasionally 
hunt them himself in a choice country, if master 
and man hunt them in the same way no great 
harm may arise; or if, in the temporary absence 
of the huntsman, the master takes his place till he 
comes up, well and good; but one huntsman a 
day is quite enough, and, with all submission I 
say it, with these hounds sometimes too much, 
for I feel quite sure they would often do better if 
left more alone. They kill a vast number of 
foxes during the season, or at all events mob them 
to death; for a greater number of noses on the 
kennel doors than other pdcks show, seems the 
creat pride of the hunt. Of course there are a 
number of gentlemen hunt with them; they have 
also a rather unusual number of wealthy farmers 
and their sons, some of the latter sporting pink; 
they are substantial men, a rough and ready lot 
of course, and the master and they stand upon 
very little ceremony; the former raps out, not 
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y | merely an oath, but a.volley of them if they over- 
_ ride his hounds; when he does this, they return 
4 it, and tell him to his face ‘ they are as good as 
he,’ and in half an hour afterwards are as good 
friends as ever. The gentlemen of the hunt are 
careful not to expose themselves to this. They 
4 are field acquaintances with him, leave their cards 
at his really princely mansion two or three times 
in the year, accept his invitation to a fox-hunting 
_ dinner during the season, and give him the same 
in return, at both of which he is about as noisy 
and a far greater nuisance than when with his 
hounds. In this truly gentlemanly and enviable 
__ way he spends his very large fortune, a tolerably 
illustrative specimen of the justness of repre- 
_ senting Fortune as blind.” 

- The next morning we were at the fixture, the 
Master had not arrived. The Huntsman here, 
instead of keeping by himself and his hounds 
round him, as was the case with the other pack, 
was surrounded by several young farmers with 
q whom he was indulging in hilarity anything but 
respectful to the general field; his Whips were 
between him and the cover, watchful that no 
hounds broke away, and every now and then a 
_ rate indicated that some of them showed symptoms 
of such intention. After keeping the field waiting 
iia considerable time, the Master came up, and, 
a without the slightest expression of apology or | 
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noticing his field, “Put ’em in, Jack,” showed 
by the command he was a M.F.H., though his 
bearing might-have led to doubts of such being 
his position. The Whips went to the right and 
left, and, on the Huntsman moving his horse, 
in rushed the pack. They had not been in the 
cover five minutes before a hound, not merely 
“‘ threw a tongue,” but opened in right earnest. 
Oh that detestable half rate from the Huntsman, 
“ Soft lay; have a care, Jezabel,” I hate it “ as 
reek o’ the rotten fens.” The First Whip was in 
cover, with the Huntsman close to him. “ Yow, 
yow, yow, yow,” cries a young hound in that 
kind of cur-like note I hate to hear in a fox- 
hound; and, worse than all, ““ Ware hare, Doubt- 
ful, eh!” cries the Whip, his thong sounding in 
echoes far and wide; and, directly afterwards, 
*‘ camamile, camamile,” as a beginning, and “ pen 
an ink, pen an ink,” as an ending, showed the 
thong well laid in had reached the scut-hunting 
culprit. Shortly, “ Tally ho!’ sounded from ‘the 
top of the cover. “ Hark forward, hark!” cries 
(most improperly) the Whip, who should never 
presume to give such halloo till sanctioned by 


_ the voice or horh of the Huntsman. “ Tally ho!” 
comes on our. cars, shortly afterwards, nearer to 


us. Tally ho, away!” cries another voice to 
the left. 
«« What are we to do?” said my friend. 
ca 
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-» Upon my word,” said I, “1 am just in the | 
dilemma Peter Pindar represents Whitbread on 
George the Third asking him half-a-dozen questions 
a time, namely, not exactly knowing what 
to attend to first. We'll wait ae we can get 
something authentic to act upon.” 
Pf T whoo, twhoo, twhoo,” goes the Master’s horn. 
«Come along,” said I, leaving this, “we're in 
luck; he has gone away towards our country.” 
Illfated che phek that Iwas. “Tally ho, back!” 
cries the Master. 
. Crash through the cover comes the Hunter : 
with the body ps the hounds, two or three couple 
feathering outside. ‘ Here, here, boick ! whoo, 
whoo, SE cries he, capping his hounds into 
a ride in the middle of the cover. Presently 
such a crash met our ears. “A view,” said I. 
In a second all was silent. “ He has made a 
short dodge,” said I. All was now still for 
several minutes, rather an unusual circumstance 
‘in such a hunt. A most scientific, not-to-be- 
‘misunderstood “ Tailly ho, away!” roused us. 
- Gone, for a hundred,” said I and the hunted 
: fox too—the prayers of the wicked are oftener 
heard than those of the deserving. ‘Let him 
keep straight, we have a fine country to cross, 
and towards home too”—a comfortable circum- 


| stance this, even to a fox-hunter. We had 
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scarcely joined the sportsman who had given the 
halloo before the hounds came up, and passed us 
like shadows. 

“Come along,” said this excellent sportsman, 
who only joined these hounds when he could 
not get four days a week with the hunt he be- 
longed to,— ‘Come along, we shall just do the 
trick.” 


***« Now,’ quoted I — 


‘Contract,’ says Dick ; 
‘These d——d Quornites shall now see the trick.’” 

Slipping off, as we had by good luck done, and 
the hounds going like demons let loose, it was no 
wonder we-were not caught by the field, for this 
pack, riotous as it was, consisted of as fine chace 
hounds as any in the kingdom; the fault was in 
their management. In a general sense of the 
term all hounds are good enough if the men who 
hunt them are good enough also. Charley had 
been so halloo’d, headed, and badgered in covert, 
that he was half frightened to death before he 
really could break ; but he gave us twenty minutes 
of as fast a thing as I ever saw. They ran into 
him in a large field. 

“ We'll give them a cheer,” said our pilot, “and 
then I shall be off, before we hear observations that 
you know,” said he, looking towards me, “ may not 
be pleasant; for I dare say § will not be in 
the most amiable of tempers.” 
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Our pilot gave a rattling whoo-hoop, and the 
Huntsman coming up, we took the hint given us 
and rode off together. | 

We had not proceeded a field’s length before 
** How do ye do” caused me to turn round, and 
who should trot up but our old friend, to whom 
my readers of “ Practical Horsemanship” have been 
introduced, Mr. Jessamy. Jessy sported a new 
pink, life-guard boots, a cap, and in his hand the 
“whopper” of a hunting whip he formerly men- 
tioned. 

‘*‘ Permit me,” said I to my friends, * to intro- 
duce to you a new star in our sporting hemi- 
sphere, Mr. Jessamy.” Jessy doffed his cap, my 
friends moved their hats; the one used his hand- 
kerchief, the other stooped down and pretended 
to lay hold of his curb chain; I preserved my 
gravity without doing either. “I did not see 
you at cover side,” said I, “ or afterwards.” 

“Why,” said Jessy, “I got into the middle of 
that confounded cover, and could not get out till 
the hounds had got over five or six fields, and all 
the sportsmen were a long way before me.” 

But why did you get into so large a cover as 
a stranger ?” 

“Oh!” said Jessy, “a good sportsman always 
keeps near his hounds.” 

«Did you?” said I. | 

“‘T could not,” said Jessy, innocently, “ when 
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they went off without me; but afterwards didn’t 
I ‘shove’ the grey along,” said Jessy, working 
his arms and legs to show how “ shoving” should 
be accomplished. 

“TI dare say you did,” said : “and, it i 
shoved all the field before you.” 

“T kept my place,” said Jessy, “like a good un: 
with all their trying they couldn’t get away from 
me except twice, when my horse fell at two 
‘raspers, and here’s proof,” said he, showing the 
mud on one of his knees and his horse’s nose: 
“I got up when they killed the fox, before they 
left the place, I can tell you.” 

‘‘ Bravely done,” said 1; “but how came so 
keen a sportsman as you not to stay for the 
second fox ?” 

“YT thought they were all going home,” said 
Jessy; “but, besides that, the owner of the dogs 
was very rude to me, so I should not have staid 
at any rate.” 

My friends winked at each other. ‘“ How did 
that happen, Jessamy,” inquired I. 

« Why,” said Jessy, “I came up such ‘a 
buster’ to them, that, not seeing the hounds, I 
rode bang amongst them. ‘ Ware hounds, where 
the d—— are you coming?’ most insolently said 
the Huntsman. Three or four of the dogs set up 
a howling. Up comes their Master. ‘Who are 
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you,’ cries he; ‘you've nearly killed two couples 
of hounds.’—‘ How could I help it,’ said I; ‘ why 
didn’t they get out of the way? I could not stop 
my horse in a minute, could 1?’ ‘If you can’t 
ride, what business have you with hounds? I 


wish you'd broke your neck,’ said the same man.—_ 


‘You're no gentleman,’ said 1; ‘I can see that.’ 
‘I can see you're a fool,’ said he, turning away; 
but I did not let him off so easy, but rode up to 
him. ‘I'll never hunt with you again,’ said I, 
‘ depend on that; Ill go with another pack. I 
tell you that.’ I thought he looked a little mor- 
tified, but I suppose he wasn’t.” 

“ Why,” said I, “ what did he say ?” 

“ Said, a blackguard ; why, he said I might go 
toh if I liked.” 

We could not help all three laughing immo- 
derately at Jessamy’s day’s sport and its finale. 
In this he joined, probably conceiving the Master 
had come off second best in their verbal encounter. 

«The grey looks drawn a little fine,” said I, 
* for so early in the season.” 

* Oh!” said Jessy, “he’s in regular training, I 
can tell you. I have another in as fine dotiditien 
as him. I have taken lodgings for the winter at 
Croydon, to be near the Downs. I gallop them 
twice ty day, and didn’t I give grey a sweater 
yesterday.” 
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“TI should think he often got one,” said I. 

“So he does,” said Jessy. 

“But, replied I, “this is a long way from 
Croydon. How came you to fix on sind hounds ?” 

“Oh!” said Jessy, “I heard they were such 
‘clippers to go.’ I came up to London by the 


rail, and thay took the other to——. Iam now 
_ going back there.” 
“ Going to ” said I; « ‘iy you're going 


straight away from é iy 

. a I?” said he. ‘ Which is the way ?” 

“As straight back as you can go,” said I; 
‘it is about nine miles from where we are.” We 
all stopped to shake hands. 

“Do you know,” said Jessy, “I think I shall 
patronise the Queen’s. I hear one does not get 
so much cover work with them. I like going 
along.” 

“Tf you do that,” said I, “ tell Davis from me, 
I know you; and if his hounds don’t go along, 
youll ride over them. He'll know what I mean.” 

Thank you, I will,” said Jessy, looking quite 
knowing at the supposed compliment, pnd away 
he galloped back. 

Shortly after, my friend told me he must take 
his leave on the next day. — 

“J am sorry for it,” said I, “as, independent of 
other reasons, I am proud of my pupil, for such 


ou have been pleased to call yourself, All ae 

e is, that when abler tutors and brighter | eX- 
nples shall teach you to far eclipse my poor 
oings, you will again visit him who gave you 
e first glimpse of "THE FIELD.” 


THE END. 
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L.E. L.’ é Poetical Works: » Pai (3, 
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Linwood’s Anthologia Oxoniensis 14 | Cecil’s Stud Farm = = = 
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55  Lalla-Rookh - 

s> Trish Melodies - 

» Songs and Ballads 
Shakspeare, by Bowdler - - 

o ’s Sentiments and Simil 

Southey’s Poetical Works * 

ye British Poets - => 

Phomson’s Seasons, illustrated 

Thornton’s Zohrab - - 

Watts’s Lyrics of the Heart = 


17 | Loudon’s Lady’s Country Companion 
17 | Pocket and the Stud - 2 
Practical Horsemanship - a 
20 | Pulman’s Fly-Fishing  - « 
11 | Richardson’s Horsemanship - 
21 | St-John’s Sporting Rambles - 
21 | Stable Talk and Table Talk = - 
22 | Stonehenge on the Greyhound 

2 | The Stud, for Practical Purposes 


_ | Macaulay’s Lays of AncientRome ¢ 15 | The Cricket Field = ° = = = 
| Montgomery’s Poetical Works ° 16 | Ephemeraon Angling - - = 
ne Original Hymns = 16 a ’s Book ofthe Salmon « 

Moore’s Poetical Works - * 17 | The Hunting Field Oe Oe, 
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a A bilge Veterinary Medicine, etc. 
Political Economy & Statistics. | ceci’s stable Practice ki 


9) Stud Farm = - - 


Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy = Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature 


H 
| 
| = 
Banfield’s Statistical Companion = - 6 ; * 3. y i i iy 
| Caird’s Letters on Agriculture - - 7 ibis l al Pharmacy HF + 
| Francis on Life Assnrance § = = | > 9 | pocket and the Stud See ia tainl er bite 
| Greg’s Essays on Political and Social Practical. Horsemanship - i LRN 
} Science - - - - - - Richardsen: aie i wi 
| Laing’s NotesofaTraveller - - 12 & 23 ate Talk i star ea, NAG ee a 
, M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary = 15 | phe Stud for Practical Purposes = = 
{ 95 . Dictionary of Commerce - 15 | youatt’s The Dog ale tan Ne ausei: 
\ 99 London is a a of) LN 23 9 The Horse = - = = 
>> Statistics of the British Empire 15 
' Marcet’s Political Fconomy - = = 16 
| Willich’s Popular Tables- + = = 24 Voyages and Travels, 
na Ap rr Baker’s Rifle and Hound in Ceylon = 
The Sciences in General and Barrow’s Continental Tour - <= = 
° Carlisle’s Turkey andGreece = - «& 
Mathematics. De Custine’s Russia - Be 
| Arago’s Works CEP Ris ake MR ENE OA CMS CU ae a a i 
Pets Cutephian ofthe Steam Engine 6 He ial tic) ane wee Mountains - 
\ ii | on the Screw Propeller - - 6 pa obiaey des Phill ulph’s dda) Ke 5 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science,etc. - 6 da llippines + bs 
» | , Lectures on Organic Chemistry 6 Hill s Travels ADEM A um Mr 
| Cresy’s CivilEngineering - - - 8 | Hope’sBrittanyandthe Bible- -  - 
DelaBeche’s Genlowy of Sommmell, etc. . Ho EArt Col clang Oe Bi set 
} 6 ° pe n o = 
Die In’ Rivers fir ey ORRERS SE. g | Huc’s Tartary, Thibet, and China = — - 
Faraday’s Non-Metallic Elements - g | Hughes’s Australian Colonies - = — = 
Fullom’s Marvels of Science - - g | Humbley’s Indian Journal - + = 
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Holland’s Mental Physiolo “ 10 | Jameson’sCanada - - - = 
Humboldt’s Aue ge Wettig Mi 11 Jerrmann’s Pictures from St. Petersburg 23 
Magi’. SC OSINOS 5 A 1] | Laing’s Norway “ i x di - 2 

Hunt’s Researches on Light - . 1] ) Notes ofa Traveller - - 12 & 28 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia * 13 | Macintosh’s Turkey and Black Sea - 153 
Marcet’s (Mrs.) Conversations - 15 & 16 Miles’ Rambles in Iceland - = 23 
Moseley’s Engineering and Architecture 17 Oldmixon s Piccadilly to Peru - 13 
Owen’s Lectures on Comparative Anatomy 18 Osborn’s ArcticJournal- = = 18 


Our Coal Fields and our Coal Pits -  « 23 | Peel’s Nubian Desert - -  - 
Peschel’s Elements of Physics i 1g | Pfeiffer’s Voyage round the World = 
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Phillips’s Fossils of Cornwall i - 1g | 2ower’s New Zealand Sketches 18 

is Mineralogy |." 4 mene A i. Richardson’s Arctic Boat Voyage - 19 

‘yy Guide toGeology - - . 1g | Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck 20 

Portlock’s Geology of Londonderry - 18 | St-John’s (H.) Indian Archipelago 19 

| Smee’s Electro-Metallurgy - 3 =| 2) 99 (J..A.) Isis 7 - 19 

| Steam Engine, by the Artisan Club BORG » 99 Thereand Backagain 20 

| Tate on Strength of Materials fi) hea: ON 39 (Hon. F.) Rambles -_ - - 19g 

Todd’s Tables of Circles - = « 92 | Sutherland’s Arctic Voyage - «+ 22 

Wilson’s. Electricity and the Eleetric Traveller s Library = oe wm 28 

_ Telegraph é - «  «»«  « 93 | Werne’s African Wanderings- . « 23 
Rural Sports. Works of Fiction, 

Baker’s Rifle and Hound in Ceylon =) 0 Avaold’s Oabitield © ai bai Jail he eee B 

Berkeley’s Reminiscences - - * 6 | Lady Willoughby’s Diary Hy - 24 

Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports = = 6 | Maedonald’s Villa Verocchio ee 

Gecil’s Stable Practice - = - * 8] SirRogerDeCoverley ~- Day ae 

ae x» Recordsofthe Chase.- - «= 7 | Southey’sThe Doctorete. - - «+ 2) 


Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery- 


Book.—Modern Cookery in allits Branches, 
reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For 
‘the use of Private Families. Ina Series of 
Recipes, all of which have been strictly 
tested, and are given with the most minute 

xactness. By Exiza Acron. New Edition ; 
‘with various Additions, Plates and Wood- 
-euts. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Dtkin. — Select Works of ‘the 


British Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. 
With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by 
. Dr. Arxin. New Edition, with Supplement 
by Lucy Arkin; Consisting of additional 
Selections, from more recent Poets. 8vo. 
price 18s, 


Francis Arago’s Popular Astro- 

- nomy, Autobiography, Lives of Distin- 
uished Scientific Men, and other Works. 

‘Translated by Lieut.-Col. E. Saprne, R.A. ; 

Rear Admiral W. H. Smyvu,, F.R.A.S. ; 

Prof. BAapEN PowELt,M.A.; and R.Grant, 

M.A., F.R.AS. 8vo. 
a [Preparing for publication. 


 €,* The exclusive right of translation 
has been secured by Messrs, Longman & 
Co. according to the International Copy- 
‘ight Act, 


Arnold.—Poems. By Matthew 
re Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 
(Os. @ 


__*,* Second Series, about one-half new, 

the rest finally selected from Mr, Arnold’s 
volumes of 1849 and 1852 now withdrawn 

- from circulation. Fep. 8vo. 

[Just ready. 


| Arnold.— Oakfield; or, Fellow- 
ship in the Kast. By W. D. ARNOLD, 
Lieutenant 58th Regiment, Bengal Native 
Infantry. The Second Edition, revised. 
-2vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


Atkinson, (G.)— The Shipping 
Laws of the British Empire : Consisting of 
Park or Marine Assurance, and Abbott on 
Shipping. Edited by Grong ATKINSON, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


a dei 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 
o OF 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Mussrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anv LONGMANS, | 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Atkinson, (G.)—Sheriff-Law ; or, | 
a Practical Treatise on the Office of Sheriff, 
Undersheriff, Bailiffs, etc.: Their Duties at | 
the Election of Members of Parliament and | 
Coroners, Assizes, and Sessions of the | 
Peace: Writs of Trial; Writs of Inquiry; | 
Compensation Notices; Interpleader ; 
Writs; Warrants; Returns; Bills of Sale; | 
Bonds of Indemnity, etc. By Grorcgn 
ATKINSON. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Atkinson, (W.)—The Church: | 


An Explanation of the Meaning contained 
in the Bible; shewing the Ancient, Con 
tinued, and Prevailing Error of Man, the 
Substitution of Worship for Religion: and |, 
shewing that the Principles of ell Right 
Individual Action and of General Govern- 
ment or the Government of all Nations are | 
comprised in Revealed Religion. By W1L- 
LiAM ATKINSON. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


Austin.—Germany from 1760 to 
1814; Or, Sketches of German Life from 
‘the Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion 
of the French. By Mrs. Austin. Post 8vo. ; 
price 12s. 


Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and 
Poetical Works, complete in One Volume: 
Comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, 
Fugitive Pieces, (several now first pub- 
lished), and Ahalya Baee. Second Edition, 
including a new Life of Joanna Baillie 3 with 
a Portrait, anda View of Bothwell Manse, 
Square crown 8vo. 2ls. cloth, or 428. bound 
in morocco. 


Baker.—The Rifleandthe Hound | 


in Ceylon. By 8S. W. Baxer, Esq. With 
several Illustrations printed in Colours, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8yo. price 14s. 


Balfour.—Sketches of English 


Literatnre from the Fourteenth to the 
Present Century. By Crara Lucas Bat- 
Four. Fcp.8vo. price 7s. : 


| 
Barter- — Homer’s Iliad, trans- 


lated almost literally into the Spenserian 
Stanza; with Notes. By W.G.T. Barrer. 
8vo, price 18s, 


| 


6 


panion for 1854: Exhibiting the most In- 
teresting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, 
Vital, Economical, and Political Statistics, 
at Home and Abroad. Corrected to the 
Present Time: and including the Census 
of the British Population taken in 1891. 
Compiled from Official and other Authentic 
Sources, by T. C. Banrreztp, Esq. Fep. 
8vo. price 6s. 


-Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents 


and Tillages, and Tenant’s Right of Enter- 
ing and Quitting Farms, explained by 
several Specimens of Valuations; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on 
Soils in different Situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords, Land Agents, Ap- 
praisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Edition; corrected and revised by Joun 
Donaupson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2 e@ 
Berkeley.—Reminiscences of a 


Huntsman. By the Honourable GRANTLEY 
. Berxetey. With four Etchings by 
John Leech (one coloured). 8vo. price 14s. 


| Black’s Practical Treatise on 


Brewing, based on Chemical and Econo- 
mical Principles: With Formule fer Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Fami- 
lies. New Edition, with Additions, Svo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural 


Sports; or, acomplete Account, Historical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and other Field 
Sports and Athletic Amusements of the 
present day. With upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts. A New Edition, thoroughly revised 
by Harry HiEOvER, EPHEMERA, and Mr. 
A. GRAHAM; with numerous additional 
Illustratiens, 8vo. price 50s. 


Blair’s Chronological and His- 
torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Time: with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the most authentic Writers ; 
including the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connecting the Period from the Exode to 
the Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
Henry Evyus, K.H. New Edition, with 
corrections. imperial 8vo. price 3ls. 6d. 


| Bloomfield.—-The Greek Testa- 


ment: With copious English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory. Especially 
formed for the use of advanced Students and 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
S. T. Buoomrizetp, D.D. F.S.A. New 
Edition. 2-vols.8vo. with Map, price £2. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s Additional 


Annotations on the above. 8vo. price 15s. 


. By T. Buus, M.D. 


NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


- Banfield.—The Statistical Com- Dr. Bloomfield’s College & School 


Greek Testament: With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philological and Explana- 
tory. Seventh and cheaper Edition, with 
Map and Index. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College and 


School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Fep. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


Bode.—Ballads from Herodotus: 
With an Introductory Poem. By the Rey, 
J. E. Bons, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church, I6mo. price 5s. 


A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 


in its. Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by Joun Bourne, C.E. 
New Edition; with 30 Steel Plates, and 
349 Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27s. 


Bourne.— A Treatise on the 
Screw Propeller: With various Suggestions 
of Improvement. By Jonn Bourns, C.E. 
With 20 large Plates and numerous Wood= 
cuts. 4to. price 38s. 


Bourne.—A Catechism of the 


Steam Engine, illustrative of the Scientific 
Principles upon which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical Details of its Structure, in 
its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with various 
Suggestions of Improvement. By Joun 
Bourne, C.E. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Brande.—A Dictionary of Sci- 


ence, Literature, and Art; comprising the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin- 


ciples of every Branch of Human Know- } 


ledge; with the Derivation and Definition 
of all the Terms in general use. Edited 


a0 erp A ne 


oy W.T. Branpg, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted | 


by Dr. J. Cauvin. Second Edition, re- 
vised ; with Woodcuts. 8vo. price 60s. 


Professor Brande’s Lectures on 


Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures, including Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Calico-Printing, Sugar Manufacture, the 
Preservation of Wood, Tanning, etc. deli- 
vered before the Members of the Royal 
Institution in the Session of 1852. Arranged 
by permission from the Lecturer’s Notes by 
J. Scorrern, M.B. Fcp, 8vo. price 78, 6d. 


Bull.—The Maternal Manage- 


ment of Children in Health and Disease. 
New Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. price 5s, 


Dr. Bull’s Hints to Mothers for 


the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and inthe Lying- 
in Room: With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those subjects, 
etc.; and Hints on Nursing. New Edition. 
Fep. price 5s. 


| Bunsen.—Christianity & Man- 
kind; Their Beginnings and Prospects. 
By C.C.J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 


and extended, of Hippolytus and his Age. 
- 7 vols, 8vo. price 51. 5s. 


‘tus is composed of three distinct works, 
which may be had separately, as follows:— 


Historical Section. 


1. Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Be- 
hayes and Prospects of Christianity. 
vols. 8vo. price ll. 10s. 
I. Hippolytus and the Teachers of the 
Apostolical Age; 
Tl. The Life of the Christians of the 
Apostolical Age. 


Philological Section. 


_2. Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal 
History applied to Language and Religion: 
Containing an Account of the Alphabetical 
- Conferences. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/, 13s. 


Philosophical Section. 


8. Analecta Ante -Nicena., 
price 2/. 2s. 

I. Reliquiz Literariz ; 
JI. Reliquiz Canonice ; 
Ill, Reliquie Liturgice: Cum Appen- 
dicibus ad Tria Analectorum Vo- 

lumina. 


3 vols. 8vo. 


Bunsen.—Egypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History; An Historical Investigation, 
in Five Books. By C. C.J. Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by C. H. Corrret, Ksq.M.A. Vols. 
I. and II. in 8vo. with many Illustrations, 
Vol. I. price 28s. ; Vol. II. price 30s. 


Burton.—The History of Scot- 


land, from the Revolution to the Extinction 
of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689— 
1748.) By Jonn Hitt Burton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 26s. 


| Bishop Butler’s General Atlas 
of Modern and Ancient Geography ; com- 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 
re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly im- 
proved; with Corrections from the most 
authentic Sources in both the Ancient and 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 
new. Royal 4to. price 24s. half-bound. 


The Modern ts 28 full- 

coloured Maps. RI. 8vo.12s. 

Separately The Ancient Atlas 24 full. 
coloured Maps. Rl. 8vo, 128. 


Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Mo- 


dern and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
carefully revised, with such Alterations 
introduced as continually progressive Dis- 
eoveries and the latest Information have 
rendered necessary. 8vo. price 9s. 
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- Being a NewEdition, corrected, remodelled, : 


«,* This Second Edition of the Hippoly- 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, AnD Co. | 7 | 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 


lar Exposition of all the Countries of the 
World; their Government, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and _ Industries; 
Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Products ; Religion, Laws, Manners, and 
Social State. By the Author of The Cabi- 
net Lawyer. ¥Fcap.8vo. price 103.6d. cloth ; 
or 13s. calf lettered, 


} 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Anti- 
quities; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, 
Stamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- 
Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and 
Prison Discipline. 16th Edition, compris- 
ing the Public Acts of the Session 1853. 
Fcap. 8vo. price 10s; 6d. 


Caird.—English Agriculture in 
1850 and 1851; Its Condition and Prospects. 
By James Cairn, Esq., of Baldoon, Agri- 
cultural Commissioner of The Times. The 
Second Edition. 8vo. price 14s. 


Calvert.—The Wife's Manual; 


or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Seve- 
ral Occasions of a Matron’s Life: Orna- 
mented from Designs by the Author in the 
style of Queen Klizabeth’s Prayer Book. 
By the Rev. Witrram Catverr, Rector 
of St, Antholin, and one of the Minor 
Canons of St, Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 


Carlisle (Lord).— A Diary in | 


Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Can isle. Post 8vo. 108.6. 


Catlow.— Popular Conchology; 
or, the Shell Cabinet arranged according 
to the Modern System: With a detailed ac- 
count of the Animals; and a complete De- 
scriptive List of the Families and Genera of 
the Recent and Fossil Shells. By AcGNneEs 
Carnow. Second Edition, much improved ; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


Cecil.— The Stud Farm; or, 
Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf- 
the Chase, andthe Road. By Ceciz. Fep. 
Svo. with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


Cecil.—Records of the Chase, 


and Memoirs of Celebrated Sportsmen; 
illustrating some of the Usages of Olden 
Times and comparing them with prevailing 
Customs: Together with an Introduction 
to most of the Fashionable | Hunting 
Countries; and Comments. By Czcin. 
With two Plates by B. Herring. Fep. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 


8 


: 


| Chalybaeus’s Historical Survey 

| of Modern Speculative Philosophy, from 
Kant to Hegel. Translated from the German 
by Aurrep Tung. Post 8vo. price 85. 6d. 


Cecil.—Stable Practice; or Hints 


on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road ; With Observations on Racing and 
Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Han- 
dicapping. Sy Cxci. Feap. 8vo, with 
Plate, price 5s. half-bound. 


Peace, War, and Adventure ; 


Being an Autobiographical Memoir of 
George Laval Chesterton, formerly of the. 
Field-Train Department of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, subsequently a Captain in the Army 
of Columbia, and at present Governor of 
the House of Correction in Cold Bath 
Fields. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


Chevreul’s Principles of Har- 

- mony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
Applications to the Arts; Including Paint= 
ing, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gatdenitt, etc. Translated by 
Cuarzies. Marten; and illustrated with 
Diagrams, etc. Crown 8vo. price 12s, 6d. 


Clinton.—Literary Remains of 
‘Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
Fasti Hellenicit and Fasti Romani: Con- 
taining an Autobiography and Literary 

Journal, and brief Essays on Theological 
Subjects. Edited by the Rev. C.J. Fynuzs 
CuiinToNn, M.A. Post 8vo. price 98, 6d, 


Conversations on Botany. New 

' Edition, improved; with 22 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d.; or with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 


Conybeare and Howson.— The 
Life and Epistles of Saint Paul: Com- 
prising a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
Convseearn, M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
Fiowson, M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 4to. price £2. 8s. 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine; Comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 

“with numerous approved Formule of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. I.and II. 
8vo. price £3; and Parts X. to XVI. price 
4s.6d. each, 


The Children’s Own Sunday- 


Book. By Miss Jur1aCornner. With Two 
Illustrations, Square fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


NEW WORKS anv NEW EDITIONS 


Oresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical, Illustrated by upwards of 3000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Principles, 
Machinery, and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engineer, 
8vo. price £3. 18s. 6d. : 


The Cricket-Field; or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Author of Principles of Scientific 
Batting. Second Edition; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Book.— 


The Invalid’s Own Book: A Collection of 


Recipes from various Books and various - 


Countries. By the Honourable Lapy Cust. 
Fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


The Rev. T. Dale’s Domestic 
Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two Parts: 
The FirstPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunday inthe Year. 2d Edition, Post 4to. 
21s. cloth; 31s. 6d. calf; or £2. 10s. morocco, 


Tue Faminy CHApiatn, 128. 


Separately { han Domestic Lirurey, 103.6d. 


Delabeche.—The Geological Ob- 


server. 
¥.R.S. Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 18s. 


Delabeche.—Report on the Geo- 


logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Henny T. DenasecuE, F.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14s. 


De la Rive.—A Treatise on Elec- 


tricity, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De wa Riveg, Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. I. 8vo. price 18s. 


Discipline. By the Author of 


‘Letters to My Unknown Friends,” etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 23. 6d. 


Eastlake.—Materials for a His- 


tory of Oil Painting. By Sir CHarugs 
Lock EAstLakeE, F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
orthe RoyalAcademy. 8vo. price 16s. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a 


Visit toa Religious Sceptic. The Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, Feap. 8vo. price 5s, 


wits anti prin Pt hae cnenae tannin lnsan 


By Sir Hewry T. DELapecue, , 


| 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, anp Co. 


A Defence of The Eclipse of | Francis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 


Faith, by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman’s Reply. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


The Englishman’s Greek Con- 


cordance of the New Testament: Being an 

attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 

the Greek and the English Texts; including 

a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 

Indexes Greek-English and English-Greek. 

- New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 
|. 8vo. price 42s. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an attempt at a Verbal Cou- 
nexion between the Original and the 
English Translations: with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Namesand their Occurrences, 
etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price £3. 133. 6d. ; 


large papers £4,148. 6d. | Gosse.-A Naturalist’s Soj ourn 


‘Ephemera.— A Handbook of 


Angling ; Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 


and Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assur- 4 
ance. By Joun Francis, Author of The | 


History of the Bank 
Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 4 Fan 


Fullom.—The Marvels of ‘Sci- 


ence and their Testimony to Holy Writ: A 
Popular System of the Sciences. By S. W. 
Furttom, Hsq. The Bighth and cheaper 
Edition; with uumerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. price 5s. 


q 


/ The Poetical Works of Oliver | 


‘Goldsmith. Edited by Botron Cornzy, 


Esq. Ulustrated by Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by Members of the #tching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. eloth, 218.3 morucco | 
Ll, 168. 


jin Jamaica. By P. H. Gossz, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 148, AW 


Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing; with Essays on Political and Social 


the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By EpHe- 
MERA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
‘yeeted and improved; with Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


/Ephemera.—The Book of the 


Salmon: Comprising the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon ; 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good 
River in the Empire; the Natural History 


Science. Contributed chiefly to the Hdin- 
burgh Review. By Wsxr1am R. GREg, | 
2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Gurney. — Historical Sketches 


Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.p. 1400 toa.p. 1546. Bythe | 
Rev. Joupn“Hamppen Gurwsy, M.A. | 
Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


of the Salmon, all its known Habits de- | Gwilt, ba An Encyclopedia of | 


seribed, and the best way of artificially 
Breeding it explained. With numerous | 
coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Epnemera; assisted by 
‘Anprew Youne, Fep. 8vo. with coloured 
Plates, price 14s. 


Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and : 
Practical. By Josepu Gwitr. Illustrated : 
with more than 1,000 Engravings on Wood, ° 
from Designs by J.S.Gwitr. Third and 

cheaper Edition. 8vo. price 42s. ¢ 


W. Erskine, Esq.—History of | Sidney Hall’s General Large ' 


India under Baber and Humayun. the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur. 

By Witx1am Ensuring, Esq., Editor of Me- 
moirs of the Emperor Baber. 2 vols. 8v0.. 
price £1 123. © 


Faraday (Professor).—The Sub- 


- ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
‘Metallic Elements, delivered before the 


Library Atlas of Fifty-three Maps (size 20 
in. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Bound- 
aries carefully coloured; and an Alpha- | 
betical Index of all the Names contained | 
in the Maps. New Edition, corrected from * 
the best and most recent Authorities ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely , 
new Maps. Colombier 4to. price £5. 58. ° 
half-russia. 


| Members of the Royal Institution in 1852, |. s —__hs s s WA 
- by Professor Padhuay, D.C.L., F.R.S., Hamilton. Discussions in Phi 


4+ etc. Arranged by permission from the 
Lecturer’s Notes by J. Scorrern, M.B. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


Norway in 1848 and 1849: con- 


taining Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords 


losophy and Literature, Education and : 
University Reform. Chiefly from the Edin- 

burgh Review; corrected, vindicated, en- 

larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 

Wittram Hamriron, Bart. Second Edi- 

tion, with Additions. 8vo. price 21s. 


of the Central and Western Districts; and | een vs 
including Remarks on its Political, Military, | Elare (Archdeacon). The Life 


Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation, By 
Tomas HorEsTER, Hsq.; and Lieutenant 
M. S. Bipputps, Roya! Artillery. With 
_ Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 8vo. price 18s. 


of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical En- 
gravings. By Gustav Konia. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Hare. Square | 


_ erown 8vo. {in the press. 
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NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 


Harrison.— The Light of the 
Forge; or, Counsels drawn from the Sick- 
Bed of E. M. By the Rev. Wint1am 
Harrison, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
H. 8. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Woodeuts. Fep. Svo. price 5s. 


_Harry Hieover.—The Hunting- | 


Field. By Harry Hirover. With Two 
Plates, one representing The Right Sort ; 
the other, The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


Harry Hieover.— Practical 


Horsemanship. By Harry Huizover. 
With 2 Plates, one representing Going like 
Workmen ; the other, Going like Muffs. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover.—The Stud, for 


Practical Purposes and Practical Men: 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Harry His- 
OVER. With 2 Plates, one representing A 
pretty goud sort for most purposes; the 
other, Rayther bi HY sort for any purpose. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover.— The Pocket 


and |the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Harry 
Hikover. Second Edition: with Portrait. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. half-bound. 


Harry Hieover.— Stable Talk 


and Table Talk; or Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harry Hirover. New 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


Haydn’s Book of Dignities: con- 
taining Rolls of the Official Personages of 
the British Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time: compiled chiefly from the Records of 
the Public Offices. Together with the So- 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States; the Peerage and 
Nobility of Great Britain; and numerous 
other Lists. Being a New Edition, im- 
proved and continued, of Beatson’s Political 
Index, By Josrpm HAypn, Compiler of 
The Dictionary of Dates, and other Works. 
8vo. price 25s. half-bound. 


Haydon.—The Life of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals, Edited 
and compiled by Tom Taytor, M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in University College, London. Se- 


cond Edition, with Additions and an Index. } 


3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


| Sir : John Herschel.— Outlines 


of Astronomy, By Sir Joun F. W. Hurs- 
cHEL, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 18s. 


Hill.—Travels in Siberia. By 


S. 8S. Hrin. Author of Travels on the 
Shores of the Baltic. With a large 


coloured Map of European and Asiatic 


Russia. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24. 


Hints on 


Habits. New Edition, revised (with Ad- 
ditions) by a Lady of Rank. Fep. 8vo. price 
Half-a-Crown, 


Hole.—Prize Essay on the His- | 


tory and Management of Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
especially how far they may be developed 
and combined so as to promote the Moral 
Well-being and Industry of the Country. 
By James Houz. 8vo. price 5. 


Lord Holland’s Memoirs. — 


Memoirs of the Whig Party during My 
Time. By Henry Ricnarp Lorp Hot- 
LAND. Edited by his Son, Henry Ep- 
wAaRD Lorp Hornanp. Vols. I. and II. 
post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. each, 


Lord Holland’s Foreign Remi- 


niscences. Edited by his Son, Henry Ep- | 


warp Lorp Hornanp. Second Edition ; 
with Facsimile. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Holland.—Chapters on Mental 


Physiology. By Sir Henry Honzanp, Bart., 
F.R.S., Physician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen. Founded chiefly on Chapters con- 
tained in Medical Notes and Reflections, 
by thesame Author. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Fiook.— The Last Days of Our 
Lord’s Ministry : A Course of Lectures on 
the principal Events of Passion Week. By 
Water Farguuar Hook, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. price 6. 


Hooker and Arnott’s British 


Flora; Comprising the Phanogamous or 


Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, The | 
' Sixth Edition, with Additions and Correc- | 


tions, and numerous Figures, illustrative 
of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 
12mo. with 12 Plates, price 14s., with the 
‘Plates coloured, price 21s. 


SirW. J. Hooker’s Popular Guide 


to the Royal BotanicGardens of Kew. New 


Edition, with numerous Wood Engravings. 


16mo. price Sixpence: » 


Etiquette and the | 


Usages of Society: With a Glance at Bad | 


New Edi- | 


DOR ILE PA er NS 


te 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, AND Co, 


The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Intro- 


duction to the Critical Study and Know- 
‘ledge of the Holy Scriptnres. New Kdi- 
tion, reconstructed by the Rev. T. Harr- 
writ Horne, B.D. (the Author) ; the 
Rev. SamvEt Davivson, D.D. of the 
University of Halle, and LL.D , Author of 
A Treatise on Biblical Criticism; and S. 
PripEAux TrEGELLEs, LL.V., Author of 
Heads of Hebrew Grammar. 4 vols. 8vo.. 
[in the press. 


The Rev. T. H. Horne’s Com- 


pendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible. Being an Abridgment ofthe Author’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. New 
Edition ; with Maps, etc. 12mo., price 9s. 


Howitt. —(A. M.) An Art Stu- 


dent in Munich, By Anna Mary Howi:rr, 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 


Howitt.—The Children’s Year. 


_ By Mary Howirr. With Four Illustrations, 
engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howirr. Square 
16mo., price 5s. 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Coun- 

- try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 

Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in the Country. New Edition; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Howitt.—The Rural Life of Eng- 


land. By Witxz1am Howirt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised; with Woodceuts by 
Bewickand Williams. Mediunr8vo. 21s. 


Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 


Places; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By Winn1am 
Howirr. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Second Series, chiefly in the 

- Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
witha Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for 
Making Wills in conformity withthe Law: 
with a clear Exposition of the Law relating 
tothe Distribution of Personal Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wiils, 
and. much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition ; including the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
—8vo. price 2s.6d. 


Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. 
New and enlarged Edition ; with the Addi- 
tion of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Property under Wills and 
 Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fep. 
8vo. price 6s. 
i 
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Hulbert.—The Gospel revealed 


to Job; or, Patriarchal Faith illustrated in 
Thirty Lectures on the principal Passsages 
of the Book of Job: With Explanatory, 
Illustrative, and Critical Notes. By the 
Rev. C. A. Hunzerr, M.A., 8vo. price 12s. 


Humbley.—Journal of a Cavalry 
Officer: Including the memorable Sikh 
Campaign of 1845-6. By W.W.W. Homes- 
uvey, M.A.. Captain, 9th Queen’s Royal 
Lancers. With Plaus and Map. Royal 8vo. 
price 2ls. 


Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 


Translated, with tae Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sasrne. New Edition. 16mo. price 
6s.: or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each sewed. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author’s authority, by Mrs. 
Sapinge. Vols. I. and Il \i6mo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed; 3s. 6d. each cloth: or 
in post 8vo. 12s 6d. each cloth. Vol. III. 
post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth: or in ]6mo. Part 
I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. 6d. cloth; and Part 
IT. 8s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 


«,* The Fourth and concluding Volume 
is nearly ready. 


Humphreys.— Sentiments and 
Similes of Shakspeare. With an elaborately 
illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, massive 
carved covers, and other Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. Hum- 
PHREYS. Square, post 8vo. price 218. 


Hunt. — Researches on Light in 
its Chemical Relations; Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photographic Proces- 
ses. By Ropert Hunt, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition; with Plate and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. price 10s.6d. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition ; with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and i6 Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8vo. price 288. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts, Forming the Second Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected aud enlarged ; with Ll Eteh- 
ings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, price 288. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Sacred and — 
Legendary Art. With 55 Drawings by the 
Author, and 152 Wood Engravings, Square 
crown 8vo. price 288. 
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: Jameson.—A Commonplace Book 
* of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Part I. Ethics and } 
Character; Part II. Literature and Art. By 
| Mrs.JAmzson. With Etchings and Wood 
_  Engravings. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 


Kirby & Spence’s Introduction 


to Entomology; or, Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: comprising an 
account of noxious and useful Inseets, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, ete. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 3ls. 6d. 


Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to 
; the Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, 
; complete in One Volume; with a Portrait 
| engraved by Henry Rozinson, and a Vig- 
: mnette View of Craigcrook, engraved by 
| J. Cousen. Square crown 8vo. 2\s. cloth; 
| or 30s. calf, 
t 
i 
4 


\|| The Lady Una and her Queen- 
| dom; or, Reform at the Right End, By 
the Author of Home Truths for Home 
Peace, etc. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 


ee 


*,* Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8 
vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


Laing’s (S,) Observations on the 
Social and Political. State of Denmark and 
the Duchies of Sleswickand Holstein in 1851: 
Oh f Being the Third Series of Notes of a Tra- 
' Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire | veller. 8vo. price 12s. 
| Works: With his Life, by Bishop Heser. 
| Revised and corrected by the Rev. Cuarues 
Pace Even, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox 
| ford. Now covkeplete in 10 vols. 8vo. price 
| 51. 58. 


Laing’s (S.) Observations on the 
Social and Political State of the European 
People in 1848 and 1849: Being the Se- 


cond Series of Notes uf a Traveller. Svo. | 
price 14s, 
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| Jesse.— Russia and the War. 
By Captain Jesse (late Unattached), Author 
of Murray’s Handbook for Russia, etc. 
Crown 8vo. with Plan, price 28.6@.  ~ 


L. E. L.—The Poetical Works 


of Letitia Elizabeth Landon. NewEKdition; 
with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
l6mo. price 10s. cloth; morocco, 21s, 


_ Johnston.—A New Dictionary of 

; Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statis- 
‘tical, and Historical: Forming a complete 

' General Gazetteer of the World. By ALEx- | 
ANDER Keira Jounstron, F.R.S.2., 
F.R.G.S.F.G.S.. In One Volume of 1,440 
payes; comprising nearly 50,000 Names 
of Places. 8vo. price 36s. cloth; or half- 
bound in russia, 41s. 


| Dr, Latham on Diseases of the 
Heart. Lectures on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine: Diseases of the 
Heart. By P. M. Laruam, M.D., Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
2 vols, 12mo. price 16s. 


<a 


; Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Na- 
tural History ; or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy : comprising the Principles of Classi- 
fication, interspersed with amusing and 
instructive Accounts of the most remark- 
able Animals. New Edition, enlarged ; 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


-Kemble.—The Saxons in Eng- 
land: A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period ofthe Norman Con- 


quest. By Joun Mircurrn Kempen, 
M.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols, 8vo. price 28s. | 


sev neh enn 


Kent.— Aletheia; or, the Doom 


_of Mythology. With other Poems. By 
Wiriram Cuarlis Marx Kinz. Fep, 8vo. 
price 7s. 6a. 


Letters on Happiness, addressed 
to a Friend. By the Author of Letters to 
My Unknown Friends, ete. Fep. 8vo. 
price 6s. 
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Kippis’s Collection of Hymus | i 
and Psalms for Public and Private Worship. | Letters to my Unknown Friends 


New Edition ; including a New Supple- By a Lady, Author of Letters on Happi- 


' ment by the Rev. Enmunp Keun, M.A. ness. Fourth and ch Editi ‘e 
18mo. price 4s. cloth; or 4s. 6d. roan. 8vo, price ba lariat ni sd 


Lindley.—The Theory of Horti- 


«  Wirti1aAmM Kirsy,M.A., Rector of Barham. the 


ag 
~ 
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Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatises, | 


and Joint-Author of the Introduction to 
Entomology. By the Rev. Joun FREEMAN, 
M.A. With Portrait, Vignette, and Fac- 
simile. 8vo. price lds. 


| Kirby.—The Life of the Rev. 


| anette neonate ent mess 
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culture; Or, an Attempt to explain 
principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Principles. By Joun LinpDLEY, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. New Hdition, revised and 
improved; with Wood Enyravings. 3vo. 
[in the press. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEZDIA. 


Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manu- } 


factures: A Series of Original Works by 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 

‘SIR DAVID BREWSTER, i 
THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, | 
JOHN FORSTER, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 

BISHOP THIRLWALL, 

THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

j. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 


ANp orneR EmIneNtT WRITERS. 


Complete in 132 vols. Fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price,in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
| The Works separately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume, | 


A List of the Worxs composing the CABINET CYCLOPADIA:— 


1. Bell’s History of Russia. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets,2vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics, . evolves sao eds 
‘4. Cooley’s Maritime and In- 

3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


78. 
38. 6d. 


2vols. 73. , 
5vols. 17s. 6d. 


2 vols. 
lvol. 


lvol. 


2vols. 


780 
2vols. 78 


land Discovery . ‘ 
5. Crowe’s History of France, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
_ 6. De Morgan on Probabilities, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
7. De Sismondi’s History of 
the Italian Republics . 1 vol. 
_ 8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the 
i Roman Empire .  . 
- 9. Donovan’s Chemistry. 
10. Donovan’s Domestic Eco- 
nomy . : ‘ . 
11. Dunham’s Spain and Por- 
tugal . ; ' i 
12, Dunham’s History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
& way , NO ae . 3vols. 10s. 6d, 
13. Dunham’s History of Po- 
dandy 66)" ae Bs. 6d. 
14, Dunham’s;Germanic Em- 
pire : 4 a . Bvols. 10s. 6d. 
| 15. Dunham’s Europe dusing 
| the Middle Ages . - 4vols. 148. 
16. Dunham/’s British Drama- 
tists . ‘ . EM aga} Cina 2 
(17. Dunham’s Lives of Early 
i Writers of Great Britain, 1 vol. 
18. Fergus’s History of the 
nited States a ei 
19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities . ; 
20. Forster’s Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
mouwealth . .  . S5vols. 17s. 6d. 
(21. Gleig’s Lives of British 
Military Commanders 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
. Grattan’s History of the 
Hi Netherlands. . . lvol. 33.64. 
23. Henslow’s Botany . . lvol. 38.6d. 
24. Herschel’s Astronomy . lvol. 3s. 6d. 
Herschel’s Discourse on 
Natural Philosophy . lvol. 3s. 6d. 
6. History of Rome - 2vols. 7s. 
History of Switzerland . lvol. 3s.6d. 
8. Holland’s Manufactures in 
> Metal, . ; ‘ - 3vols. 10s. 6d. 
29, James’s Lives of Foreign 
Statesmen . .  . Svols. 173.6d. 
‘80. Kater and Lardner’s Me- ( 
We GRO MEGS) OK le hla - lvol. 3s. 6d. 
31. Keightley’s Outlines of 
PAIBtOry) 3) 8) » Llvol. 38.64, 
. Lardner’s Arithmetic . lvol. 38.6d. 
3. Lardner’s Geometry - lvol. 38. 6d, 
am 
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8s.6d. | 
\ 


34. Lardner on Heat . ‘ 
35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics . . K 
36, Lardnerand Walker’s Elec~ 
tricity and Magnetism, 2vols. 
37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 
Courtenay’s Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen. H 
88. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 
Bell’s History of Eng- 
land. : P - l0vols. 35s. 
39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 
Eminent Italian,Spanish, 
and Portuguese Authors,3 vols. 108.6d. . 
40. Moore’s History of Ireland, 4 vols, 14s. 
41. Nicolas’s Chronology | of , i 
History. 4 - Lvol. 3s. 6d. 
42. Phillips’ Treatise on Geo- 
logy i ; x + 2vols. Js. 4 
43. Powell’s History of Natural ( 
Philosophy . - . dvol. 38. 6d. 
44, Porter’s Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Silk . lvol. 3s. 6d. . 
45. Porter’s Manufacture of 4 
Poreelain and Glass . lvol. 38s.6d. . 
46. Roscvoe’s British Lawyers, lvol. 3s.6a. 
47. Scott’s History of Scot- 
78. 
78. 
38.6d. 
5 vols. 17s. 6d. | 


lvol. 8s.6d. 
38. 6d. 


78 


lvol, 


7 vols. 248. 6d. 


land. ‘ J - 2vols. 
48, Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 
French Authors . ‘ 
49, Shuckard and Swainson’s 
Insects . si i . lvol. 
50. Southey’s Lives of British 
Admirals © . 4 A 


2 vols. 


| al. Stebbing’s Church History, 2vols. 7s. 


52. Stebbing’s History of the 
Reformation aD ODV ORS.) fa. 
53. Swainson’s Discourse on ' 
Natural History .- . 83.6d. | 
54, Swainson’s Natural His- 
tory and Classification of 
Animals . i ° 
55. Swainson’s Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals . 1 vol. 
56. Swainson’s Birds . . 2vols. 
57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, 
“ete. ote he abi 
58. Swainson’s Quadrupeds . 
59. Swainson’s Shells and 
Shell-fish . P ‘ 
60. Swainson’s Animalsin Me- 
nageries : oh ie 
61. Swainson’s Taxidermy and 
Biography of Zoologists 1 vol. 
62, Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece . ° * 


1 vol. 


lvol. 38.6d. | 


38. 6d. 
Tau: 


78. 
38.6d. 


38. 6d. } 
3s. 6d. 
38. 6d. 
8 vols. 283. 


2vols. 
ivol, 


j vol, 


lvol, 
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| Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction 
to Botany. New Edition, with Corrections 
and copious Additions; Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. price 24s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Valuatiou, Transfer, Laying-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and of the Cultivation and Hco- 
nomy of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. New Edition ; 


| Linwood.—Anthologia Oxonien- 
with 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 50s. 


sis; sive, Florilegium e lusibus poeticis di- 
versorum Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis 
decerptum. Curante Guitrermo Linwoop, 
M.A. Aidis Christi: Alummo. 8v0., price l4s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Plants, including allthe Plants which are 
now found in, or have been introduced into, 
Great Britain, giving their Natural History, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary details, as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere En- 


Dr. Little on Deformities.—On 
the Nature and Treatment of Deformities 
of the Human Frame. By W. J. Lirriz, 
M.D., Physician to the London Hospital, 
etc. With 160 Woodcuts and Diagrams. glish reader, to discover the name of every 

8vo. price 15s. Plant which he may findin flower, and ac- 

i quire all the information respecting it which 


ae : is useful and interesting. New Edition 
| Litton.—The Church of Christ, corrected throughout and brought down to 
inits Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With 


the year 1855, by Mrs. Loupon and GEoRGE 
a particular’ Reference to the Controversy 


Don, Esq.) F.L.S., etc. 8vo. 
onthe Subject between Romanists and Pro- [in the Spring, 
testants. By the Rev. Epwarp ARTHUR 
Lirron, M.A., Vice-Principal of St, Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo.price 16s. ‘ 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture; containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 


Se 


Loch.—A practical Legal Guide 


i 
for Sailors and Merchants during War: Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
Wich Appendices contin the Or | ae ne eed Boek 
. ‘s ’ 
lating! sb) ihe eeeneart War. ey Wis tian Schools, with the requisite Fittings-up, 
Anam Loot ofthe Hon. Society of Line |“ co rnd arden Scrncry 
| Ger aieeny, SUemern sve ee New Edition, edited by Mrs. Lovpon ; 
ui with 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 63s. 
| Lorimer’s (C.) Letters toa Young 
| ©Master Mariner on some Subjects connected : ps 
| with his Calling. New Edition, Fep. 8vo, | Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; 
| price 5s. 6a. , Or, Catalogue of allthe Plants indigenous 
| to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. | 
| A An entirely New Edition corrected through- | 
{ Loudon’s Self-Instruction for out: With a Supplement, including all 
| Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, the New Plants, and a New General Index 
| Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arith- to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Lou- 
| metic, Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensur- pon; assisted by W. H. BaxtEer and 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Davip Wooster. 8vo. price 3ls. 6d.—The 
Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and SupPLEMENT Separately, price 14s. 
| Mapping, Meabooinryknhpdaget oie je and Iso- 
metrical Projection and Perspective. 8vo. J 
| with Portrait, price 7s. 6d, Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gar- | 
| dener’s Calendar; Being a Monthly Guide 
5 a as to what should be avoided as well as 
i Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- what should be done in a Garden in each 
1 


dening; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landseape Gardening: Includ- 
ing all the latest improvements 3 with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected 
and improved by Mrs. Lovpon. 8vo. 
price 50s. 


‘Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees 


and Shrubs; or the Arboretum et Frutice- 
tum Britannicum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 


and Popularly Described: with their Pro- 


pagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; 
and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 50s. 
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Month: with plain Rules how to do what 


is requisite. 16mo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country 


Companion; or, How to Enjoy a Country 
Life Rationally. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Fep. 8vo. 
price 5s. 


Low.—A Treatise on the Do- 


mesticated Animals of the British Islands: 
comprehending the Natural and Keono- 
mical History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of exterval 
Form; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 20s. 
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| Agriculture; comprehending the Cultiva- 
| tion of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition; with 200 Woodcuts. 
8vo, 21s. 


Macaulay.—Speeches of the 


Right Hon. T.B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by Himsrenr. 8vo. price 12s. 


Macaulay.—The History ofEng- 

jiand from the Accession of JamesII. By 
Tuomas Basineton Macaunay, New 
Edition. Vols. l.and Il. 8vo. price 32s. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and 


Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Four Editions, as follows :— 


1. LisrAry Epirion (the Seventh), in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


2. Complete in Onz VotumeE, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo. 
price 2ls. cloth ; or 30s. calf. 


3. ANoruEr Epitron, in 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 
price 21s. 


4, Propiz’s Eprrion, in 2 vols. crown 
8vo. price 8s. cioth. 


Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient 
Rome, Ivry, andthe Armada. By Tuomas 
Bapsineton Macavuay. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4s, 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With numerous Illustrations, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, jun. New Edition. 
Fep. 4to. price 21s. boards; or 42s, bound 
in morocco. 


‘Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio; 


or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci: A 
Tale. By the late Drawa Lovursa Mac- 
DONALD. Fcp.8vo. price 6s. 


Macintosh.—A Military Tour in 
Europesn Turkey, the Crimea, and on the 
Eastern Shores of the Black Sea: including 
Routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, 
‘and Persian Provinces of the Caucasian 
Range; with Strategical Observations on 
tha Probable Scene of the Operations of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. By Major- 
Gen. A. F. Macxrinrosn, K.H., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S., Commanding Her Majesty’s Troops 
in the Ionian islands. Second and cheaper 
Fdition, revised and corrected ; with several 
Maps. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
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Low’s Elements of Practical | Sir James Mackintosh’s History 


of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. | 
Library Edition, revised by the Author’s 
Son. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2]s. 


Mackintosh.—Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s Miscellaneous Works: Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 


#,* Also a NEW EDITION, in 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. price 21s. 


M‘Culloch.—A Dictionary, 


Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of | 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J.R. 
M‘Cuxttocu, Esq. New Edition; embrac- 
ing a large mass of new and important In- 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. 8vo. price 50s. cloth; half-russia, 
with flexible back, 55s, 


M‘Culloch.—A Dictionary, 


Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, | 
of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- | 
cipal. Natural Objects in the World. By 

J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. Illustrated with 

Six large Maps. New Edition, with a Supple- 

ment, comprising the Population of Great 

Britain from the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 

8vo. price 633. 


M‘Culloch. —- An Account, De- 


scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire; Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil ° 
and Religious Institutions. By J.R.M‘Cut- 
Locu, Esq. Fourth Edition, revised ; with 
an Appendix of Tables. 2vols.8vo. price 42s. 


Sa 


Maitland.— The Church in the 


Catacombs: A Description of the Primi-_; 
tive Church of Rome, illustrated by its | 
Sepulchral Remains. By the Rev. CHARLEs 
Marrnanp. New Edition, with many Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. price 14s. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explained and Illus- 
trated by Experiments. New Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 14s. 


| 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 
93 Plates. Fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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| Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 


| 
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| 
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Political Economy, in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Vegetable Physiology; comprehending the 
Elements of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture. New Edition; with Four 
Plates. Fep. 8vo. price 9s. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
Land and Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with 2 coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


Martineau.—Church History in 


England: Being a Sketch of the History of 
the Church of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. Antuun Martineau, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
j2mo. price 6s. 


{ 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury ; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period ofHistory. Eighth Edition, 
revised throughout, and brought down to 
the close of the year 1853. Fep. Svo. 108s. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 3 calf, 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Historical Treasury j 


comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Edition; revise 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fep. 8vo. 108. cloth; roan, 
123.3 calf, 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Lite- 


rary Treasury: A New and Popular En- 
cyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres ; including all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Litera- 
tnre and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 

rice 103. cloth; bound in roan, 12s.; calf 
Tetsexed 12s. 6d. Lt 


| Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 


History ; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature: In which the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinguishthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition ; with 900 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; 
roan, 12s.; calf, 12s, 6d. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris- 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Diction- 


ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a | 


Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useful 
Tables, etc. The Twentieth Edition re- 
vised and corrected: With some Addi- 


tions. Fep Svo. price 10s. cloth; bound in 


roan, 12s..; calf, i2s. 6d. 


Merivale.— A History of the 


Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. 
Cuarues Merivare, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
and IL, 8vo. price 28s.; and Vol. III. com- 
pleting the History to the Establishment of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price l4s. 


Merivale.—The Fall of the Ro- 


man Republic: A Short History of the last 


Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. | 
Cuarntzs Merivate, B.D., late Fellow of | 


St. John’s 
price 78. 6d. 


College, Cambridge. 12mo. 


Merivale.— An Account of the 
Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Abeken; and Edited by 
the Rev. Cuarnes MerivaLe, B.D. 12mo. 
price 9s. 6d. 


Milner.—The Baltic; Its Gates, 


Shores, and Cities; With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Mizner, M.A., 
¥.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with Map. price 10s. 6d. 


Milner’s History of the Church | 


of Christ. With Additions by the late Rev. | 
A New | 


Tsaac Mitwer, D.D., F.R.S 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 


by the Rev. T. Grantoam, B.D. 4 vols. | 


8vo. price 528. 


Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of James Montgomery : 
Including Selections from his Correspond- 
ence and Conversations. By Joun Hot- 
LAND and JamEs Evererr. [In the press. 


Montgomery.—Original Hymns 
for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. 
By James Montrcomzry. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


James Montgomery’s Poetical 
Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, com- 
plete in One Volume; with Portrait and 
Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 10s.6d. 
cloth; morocco, 2ls.—Or in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price 20s. 
cloth; morocco, 368. 
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oore.—Man and his Motives. 
y Grorcze Moorz, M.D., Member of the 
oyal College of Physicians. Third and 
ueaper Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 68. 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul 


over the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Morals. By GzoOrce Moore, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Hdition, 
Fep. 8vo. price 63, 


| Moore.—The Use of the Body in 


relation to the Mind. By Groner Moore, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, - Third and cheaper Edition. 
_ Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


| Moore.— Health, Disease, and 
' Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
_ sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Groner Moore, M.D. Post 
Svo. 78. 6d. 


ni 


foore.—Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of ‘Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lorp Joun Russe, 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette [llustra- 
tions. Vols. 1. to VI. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 


Vols. VII. and VIII. completing the work, 
are nearly ready. 


omas Moore’s Poetical Works. 

‘ontaining the Author’s recent Introduc-~ 
‘tionand Notes. Completein One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 8vo. price 21s. cloth; 
morocco 42s. Or in 10 vols. fcp, 8vo. with 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price 35s. 


Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 
Sacred Songs. By [Homas Moorg, Author 
of Lalla Rookh, etc. Kirst collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
8. cloth; 12s. 6d, bound in morocco. 


oore’s Irish Melodies. New 
Edition. with the Autobiographical Preface 
irom the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. price 5s. cloth; 
. 6d. bound in morocco. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Ilus- 
rated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, ana 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
‘Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal 8vo. 
price 3ls. 6d. boards; bound in morocco, 
£2. 128. 6d. 

*,* The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo, 
price 635. boards ; morocco, £4. 148. 6d.; 
_ Preofs, £6. 6s. boards,—may still be had. 
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Moore’s Lalla Rookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobiographical Preface from the Col- 
lective Kdition of Mr. Moore’s Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D, Matlise, 
R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; or 12s.6d. morocco. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh: An Ori- 


ental Romance. With 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. lds. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 


A few copies;of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain. 


Morton’s Manual of Pharmacy 


for the Student of Veterinary Medicine ; 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their Classification; and the Pharma- 
copeeia of that Institution. Lifth Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. Rae 


Moseley.—The Mechanical Prin- | 


ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. Mosenry, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in King’s College, London. 8yo. 
price 248. 


Mure.—A Critical History of 
the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By Wint1am More, M.-P. of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to LI. 8vo. price 363.— 
Vol. LV. price 15s. 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geo- 
graphy: Comprisinga complete Description 
of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition; with 82 Maps, 
and upwatds of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60s. 
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Neale. —“ Risen from the 
Ranks ;’? Or, Conduct versus Caste. By 
the Rev. Erskine NEALE, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton, Suffolk, Feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


Neale.—The Riches that bring 


no Sorrow. By the Rev. Erskine NEALE, 
M.A. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Neale. — The Earthly Resting 
Places of the Just. By the Rev. Erskine 
Neraus, M.A. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 
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Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neate, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s.; or sepa- 
rately, 6s. each. 


Neale.— The Closing Scene; or 


to Mixed Congregations. By Jonn Henny 
Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8yo, price 12s. 


| 


Esq., of Sax-Normanbury, sometime of 
Christ Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


| Oldmixon.—Gleanings from Pic- 
| cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Otpm1xon, Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 


in Colours. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


| Opie (Mrs.)—Memorials of the 


Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 

from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 

scripts. By Cxrort1a Lucy BricHrweElt. 

fa. Edition; with Portrait. 8vo. price 
3. 6d. 


Stray Leaves from an Arctic 
Journal; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin’s 

Expedition. By Lieut. S. Ossornn, R.N., 
Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map 
| and 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 12s. 


Owen Jones.—F lowers and their 
Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stanzas. 
By Mary ANNE Bacon. With beautiful 
illustrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 


Owen.—Lectures on the Com- 


parative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. By Ricoarp Owen, 
F.R.S. Hunterian Professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo. with Woodcuts. [In the press. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on | 


the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woodcuts, Vol, I. 8vo, price 14s. 


| The Complete Works of Blaise 


Pascal. ‘Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Works, Editoria! Notes, and Appendices, 
by Grorcs Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 25s. 6d. 


| Newman.—Discourses addressed 


| Oldacre.—The Last of the Old 


Squires: A Sketch. By Cepric OLpAcRE, | 


Captain Peel’s Travelsin Nubia, 


—A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain W. Pert, R.N. Post 8vo. witha 
Route Map, price 5s. 5 


| Pereira’s Treatise on Food and 


Diet. With Observations on the Dietetica] 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
_tropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16s. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. 
Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by E. Wesr. With Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. 3 yols.fcp. 8vo. price 218. 


Phillips.—A Guide to Geology. 


By Joun Puinurps, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the University 
of Oxford. Fourth Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time; with 4 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 
price 5s, 


Phillips’s Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
by H. J. Brooxe, F.R.S., F.G.S.; and W. 
H. Mituer, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 
8vo. price 18s. 


Phillips.—Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Paleozoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Sur- 
vey of that District. By Joun PuiLuips, 
M.A. ete. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price 9s, 


Captain Portlock’s Report on 


the Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, price 24s. 


Power’s Sketches in New Zea- 


land, with Pen and Pencil. From aJournal 
kept in that Country, from July 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Psychological Inquiries, in a 
Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
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| Pulman’s Vade-Mecum of Fly- 

| Fishing for Trout; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. 

| Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 

| price 6s. . 

| 

i 

| 
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| Pycroft’s Course of English 
Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity ; With Literary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp.8vo. price 53. 


Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide ; for 


the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, 

Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 

Comprising a complete Modern Dispensa- 

| tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author’s 

Son, Dr. H. Reece, M.R.C.S. etc. 8vo. 
price 12s. 


‘Rich’s Illustrated Companion 
to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repre- 

_ senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 

| the Ancients, With Woodcut Representa- 

tions of nearly 2,000 Objects from the 

Antique. Post 8vo. price 21s. 


Sir J. Richardson’s Journal of 


a Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America ;)a Map, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 3ls. 6d. 


Horsemanship; or, the Art of 
Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field: With Instruc- 

| tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 

Horses. By Captain Ricuarpson, late of 
the 4th Light Dragoons. With 5 Line En- 


i 


gravings. Square crown 8vo. price 14s. 


| Riddle’s Complete Latin-Eng- 
| lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges aud Schools. New and 
cheaper Edition, revised and corrected. 
Svo. 218. 


TheEnglish-Latin Dictionary, 7s. 


\ Separately { TheLatin-EnglishDictionary,15s. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical 


Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 31s. 6d. 
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Riddle’s Diamond Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary; A Guide to the Meaning, 


Quality, and right Accentuation of Lati 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price aad 


Rivers’s Rose-Amateur’s Guides 
containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly 
classed in theirrespective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth and 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fep. 
8vo. price 33. 6d. 


Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and 


English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18s. 


Rogers.—Essays selected from 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry RoceErs. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14s. 


Rowton’s Debater: A Series of 


complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion; with ample 
referencesto the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Letters of Rachael Lady Rus- 


sell. A New Edition. including several 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vig- 
nettes, and Facsimile. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 15s. 


The Life of William Lord Rus- 
sell. By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Rus-_ 
seLL, M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


St. John (the Hon. F.)—Rambles 


in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. By the Honourable 
FERDINAND St. Jonn. WithFourcoloured | 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. ai 
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St. John (H.)—The Indian Ar- 


chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By Horace St. JoHn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 21s. 


Mr. St. John’s Work on Egypt. 


Isis: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By JamEs 
Avausrus St. Joun. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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St. John (J. A.)— There and 


Back Again in Search of Beauty. By 
dg, A.Sr.Joun. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


| The Saints our Example. By 
} the Author of Letters to my Unknown 


Friends, etc, Fep.8vo. price 7s. 


Schmitz.— History of Greece, 


from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Covinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece. By Dr. LzoNnarp Scumirz, 
F.R.S.E. Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. New Edition. lZmo. price 7s. 6d. 


iJ 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 


tive of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
—An ABRIDGMENT, in 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 


The Sermon in the Mount. 
Printed. by C,. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the J'humb Bible; boundand clasped. 
64mo. price Kighteenpence, 


The Sermon on the Mount. 
Printed on Silver; with Picture Subjects, 
numerous Landscape and Iliustrative Vig- 
nettes, and Illuminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed by M. LEPELLE pu 
Bois-Ganuais. Square 18mo. price in 
ornamental boards, One Guinea; or 31s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 


Self-Denial the Preparation for 
Easter. By the Author of Letters to my 
Unknown Friends, etc. Fcp, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sewell.—Amy Herbert. By a 


Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewetn, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Sewell.—The Earl’s Daughter. 


By the Author of Amy Herbert. Kdited 
ee the Rev. W. Sewext, B.D. 2 vols. fep. 
VO. 98. 


Sewell.—Gertrude: A Tale. By 
the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the Revi W. Sewzri1t, B.D. New Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Sewell.—Laneton Parsonage: A 
Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism, By 
the Author Amy Herbert. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Sewern, B.D. New Edition. 
3 vols. fep. 8vo, price 16s, 
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Sewell.—Margaret Percival. By | 


the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. SewexiL, B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s. j 


By the same Author, : | 


Katharine Ashton. New Edi- | 


tion. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo, price 12s. 


The Experience of Life. New | 
Edition, Fcp. 8vo- price 7s. 6d. 


Readings for a Month Prepara- | 
tory to Confirmation ; Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


Readings for Every Day in 
Lent: Compiled from the Writings of 
Bisuor Junemy Tavuor. Fep. 8vo. 58. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 
or Topographical Dictionary of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising con- 
cise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Op- 
jects of Note, founded on the best Autho- 
rities; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs; with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far as completed; and an Ap- 
pendix, containing a General View of the 
Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £2. 16s. 


e 2 

The Family Shakspeare; in 
which nothing is added to the Original 
Text; but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowpzer, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Edition, in volumes for the 
Pocket; with 36 Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. price 308. 


*,* Also a Liprary Eprrion; in One 
Volume. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 


Short Whist; Its Rise, Pro- 


gress, and Laws: With Observations tc 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * * 
New Edition ; to which are added, Precepts — 
forTyros. By Mrs.B**** Fep. 8vo. 38. 


i 
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| Sinclair.—The Journey of Life. 
|. By CaruerinE Sinclair, Author of The 
Business of Life (2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 
10s.) New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Fep. 8vo. price ds. 


Sir Roger de Coverley. From 
The Spectator. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions by W. Henry Wixts; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson 
from Designs by Freprrick Tayter. 


in morocco.—A Cheap Fdition, without 
Woodcuts,in 16mo. price One Shilling. 


 Smee’s Elements of Electro- 


Metallurgy, Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with 


’ 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Annals; Vol. Ill. The Gentile Nations; 
or, The History and Religion of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient authors and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoveries in 
| Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
| tions: Forming a complete counection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 


crown 8vo. price 12s. 


By the same Author, 


| Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 


Patriarchal Age; or, Researches into the 
| History and Religion of Mankind, from the 


Isaac. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 


Hebrew People; or, The History aud Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation tothe Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown 8vo. price 12s, 


| the Rev. Sydney Smith; including his 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Three Editions, as follows :— 


% 


vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36s. 


2. Complete in OnE VoztumeE, with Por- 
‘trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. price 2ls. cloth ; or 30s. calf, 


| 3. A New Eprrion,in 3 vols. fep. price 21s. 
| 
if 
| 


{ 
| 
| mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 


Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. 
cheaper Edition, 


Third and 
Fep. 8vo. price 78. 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, anp Gs. : 2} 


Crown 8vo. price 15s. boards; or 27s. bound -|. 


Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. | 


| Smith’s Sacred Annals.—Sacred | 


GerorcE Smiru, F.A.S., etc. In Two Parts, 


Creation of the World to the Death of 


: i Sacred Annals: Vol. I. | The | 


The Miscellaneous Works of 


j. Lizrary Epirion (the Fourth), in 3 | 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- | 


delivered at the Royal Institution in the | 
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The Life and Correspondence of 
the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C.C. Sournny, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits; and Lands- 
cape Illustrations. 6 vols. post Svo. 63. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and 
Rise and Progress of Methodism. New 
Edition, with Notes and Additions, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. C.C. Sournry,M-aA, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, price 283. 


Southey’s Commonplace Books. 
Comprising—1l, Choice Passages: with Col- 
lections for the History of Manners and 
Literature in England ; 2. Special Collec- 
tions on various Historical and Theologicai 
Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warrmr, B.D. 
4 vols. square crown 8vo. price £3 183s. 


Each Commonplace Book, complete in it- 
self, may be had separately as follows s— 


First Serrrs—CHOICE PASSAGES. 18s. 


2nD Senms—SFECIAL COLLECTIONS. | 
8s. ; : 


3RD St edie ee nba 9: READINGS, | 
ls. : ; 


4am Surizs—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. | 
Oks, 


Robert Southey’sComplete Poet- | 
ical Works; containing all the Author’s last | 
Introductions and Notes. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 21s. cloth; 42s. bound in 
morocco. Orin 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por. 
trait and 19 Plates, price 35s. 


Select Works of the British 


Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, inclu- 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late Ropertr SourHEy. Medium 8vo. 30s. 


Southey’s The Doctor etc. Com- 
plete in OneVolume. Edited by the Rev. 
J.W.WarttER, B.D. With Portrait, Vig- 
nette, Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edi. 
tion. Square crown 8vyo, price 21s. 


Sir James Stephen’s Lectures | 
on the History of France. Second Edition. | 
2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 


Sir James Stephen’s Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biography; from the Edin 
burgh Review. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. | 
price 24s, 


Stonehenge. — The Greyhound: 
-’ Being a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lie Running; their Diseases and Treat 
men: Containing also, Rules for the Ma- 
nagement of Coursing Meetings, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By STONEHENGE, 
With numerous Portraits of Greyhounds, 
etc., engraved on Wood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Square crown 
8vo. price 21s. 


the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School Trainers and 
Governesses. By Davip Srow, Esq.. 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Nofmal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 6s. 


Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 
Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow’s 
Straits,in the Years 1850 and 1851, per- 
formed by H.M. Ships Lady Franklin 
and Sophia, under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, in search of the Missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus and Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 278. 


Tate.—On the Strength of Ma- 


tetials } containing various original and use- 
ful Formule, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast tron 
Beams, ete. By Tuomas Tart, F.R.A.S. 
Syo. price 5s. 6d. 


Taylor.—Loyola: and Jesuitism 
in its Rudiments. By Isaac Tayuor. 
Post 8vo. with a Medallion, price 10s. 6d. 


* 


Taylor._Wesley and Methodism. 


By Isaac TAytor. Post 8vo. with a Por- 
. trait, price 10s. 6d. 


Theologia Germanica; which 


setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 


Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely 
Things touching a Perfect Life. Trans 
Jated by Susanna WinkwoktH } With a 


Preface by the Rev. Cuarnbs KinesLzEy ; 
anda Letter by Chevalier Bunsen. Fcp. 
8vo. price 5s. 


Thirlwall.—The History of 
Greece. By the Right Rev. the Lorp 
Bisuop of St. Davip’s (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall). An improved Library Edition 5 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price £4. 16s, 


Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fep. 8vo. with 
| Vignette Titles, price 28s. 


Stow.— The Training System, | 
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Thomson (The Rev. W.)—An Out 


line of the Laws of Thought: Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Lugic. By 
the Rev. W. Tuomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor-of Queen’s College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 


at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 365 Days, in aregular 
progression of Single Days; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from Ove to Twelve 
Months,and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, 
and Discounts; New Edition. 12mo. 8s. - 


Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 


BoLtron CorneEy, Esq. Illustrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by, Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2l1s.cloth; or, 368. 


bound in morocco. 


Thorntoti:—Zohrab; or, a Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream: And other Poems. 
By Witi1am T. THoRNTON. Fep. 8vo.2s.6d. 


Todd (Charles), —A Series of 


Tables of the Area and Circumference of 
Circles; the Solidity and Superficies of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Dias 
gonal of Squares; and the Specific Gravity 
of Bodies, étc. 
gineer. The Second Edition, improved 
und extended. Post 8vo. price 64, 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum 


Seinpiternum. By J. Taytor. Being’ an 
Epitome of the Old and, New Testaments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 


64mo. price Highteenpence, 


Townsend.—The Lives of Twelve | 
Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- | 


sent Century. By W.C. TowNsEND, Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2vols. 8vc. price 28s. 


Townsend.—Modern State Tri- 


als, revised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. By W.C. Townsenn, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


Sharon Turner’s Sacred His- 


tory of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, ina Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, the Rev. S. TuRNER. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 3ls, 6d. 
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XXV. 
XXVI. 
KXVIL. 
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XXXII, 


. Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA ...... 


_ HUGHES’S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 


| XXXII. 
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THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY, 


PUBLISHED BY csiiade 


BROWN, 


 & 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE .. 
=u. ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE _ 
LAING'S RESIDENCE, in NORWAY .4,..ssesucsunalnestnrse snlenenopacie 
PFEIFFER’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD .....ccscssseccscesecccecs 
EOTHEN ; or, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST ........ececcceeeces 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 
HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc: 
THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS 2....cccecencecsscevescsasessessesce 
WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 
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JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 
The Rzv.G. R. GLEIG’S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 
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SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE ....c.ccccceccccecceccececcs 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D’ARMES | 
QU COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL-PITS 5)... .:.eccecsececousecdectesee 
M’CULLOCH’S LONDON ; and GIRONIERE’S PHILIPPINES.......... 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY ; and SOUTHEY’S LOVE STORY 


LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES; and 
JEFFREY’S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON . 


HOPE’S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHASE in BRITTANY 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION ; 
MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON ; and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE2 
RANKE’S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY 
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and CHRISTENDOM, 002 cesdeoseaualdetbecdscct esas idee ew 
BARROW’S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FERGUSON’S 
SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS wacescccceccceceeef Comers 3 
SOUVESTRE’S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS and 
WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS ......ccccececeneessf cottons. 3 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA- 
TISTS ; and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ........ ® 
SHIRLEY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the Ai ak $ and 
Dr. KEMP’S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT .......000.. focctrenenes, 2 
LANMAN’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of womie AMERICA.,..... 2 
Sie CVUSTING'S RUSSIA, Abpidged ii...) oc vosesacecceseesssndecs ae 
SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vol. I. ......e008 2 
BODENSTEDT and WAGNER’S SCHAMYL; and M’CUL- 5 
‘LOCH’S RUSSIA and TURKEY au viclea ante a 


LAING’S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series ,...... ee D Vinee 
DURRIEU’S MOROCCO; andan ESSAY on MORMONISM ........ 
NORDURFARI, or RAMBLES in ICELAND. By PLINY MILES 


2 
2 6 
2 


a In course of Publication in Volumes at Half-a-Crown, and in Parts price One Shilling each. 
mprising books of valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
| reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preservation, 
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| Sharon Turner’s History of Eng- Willich’s Popular Tables for | 
land duriug the Middle Ages: Comprising ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, Lease- 
‘the Reigns from the Norman Conquest to hold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, | 
the Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, ete. Third Kdition, with additional Tables | 
revised by the Rev. S. Turner. 4 yols. of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithms, Tri- 
8vo. price 50s. gonometry, Astronomy, Geography, etc. | 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 


Sharon Turner’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, from the Raplicet Eon ik Lady Willow ghby’s Diary (1635. 


the Norman Conquest. The Sev 


tion, revised by the Rev. S. TURNER. to 1663). Printed, ornamented, and bound | 
3 vols, Svo: price 368. in the style of the Period to which The 
« Diary refers. New Edition; in Two Parts, 


Dr Turton’sManual ofthe Land hod gn abi aay mAOCSIneA any 0) 
2 SCO, 108. . 

| and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
f lands. New Edition with considerate Ae | a 
ditions; by Jonn Epwarp GRAY. ith : 5 2 a ae 
Mo Woodents, and 12 coloured Plates. Post Wilmot s Abridgment of Black 
8yo. price 15s. stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland, intended for the use of Young Per- 

Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts. | Rui ianer ce nie eee ee | 

| a 5 roma Father to is Daughter. ew 

| Manufactures and Mines: Containing a Edition, corrected and brought down tothe 


clear’ Exposition of their Principles and Present Day, by Sir Joun E. Earpiny 
Practice. The Fourth Edition, much en- Witmor, Bart., Barrister at-Law, Recorder | 
larged and corrected throughout; with all of Warwick. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
the Information comprised in the Supple- : 
pet of Us Tmpaamener’ kab, ; 
own to the Present Time, an incorporate fe a! : 
in the Dictionary, Most of the Articles Yonge. A New English-Greek 
_ being entirely re-written, and many New Lexicon: Containing all the Greek Words 
| Articles now first added. With nearly used by Writers of good Authority. By C, 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60s. D. YoneE, B.A. Post 4to. price 21s. 


Waterton.—Essays on Natural 
| History; ‘chiefly Ornithology. YT, wa. | Yonge’s New Latin Gradus: 
| TERTON, Sq. 1 an Autobiography 0 bee Y " | 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New geste! dh Mbt ili used by the Poets | 
d che Edition, 2 vols. f Syou 10 of good Authority. By Authority and for 
_ and cheaper Edition, « vols. CP> OVO ANS. the Use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
» Separately: Vol. 1. (First Series), ds. 6d. Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby Schools; 
Vol. LI. (Second Series), 4s. 6d. King’s College, London; and Marlborough 
College. Third Edition, carefully revised 
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| Beast ne ans Poems. With 41 ie aed f 
nishe ine Engravings, executed ex- ‘ i 
|  pressly for the aos by ey most eminent Youatt.—The Horse. | By Wil- 
Painters and Engravers, Square crown &vo. tram Yovarr. Witha Treatise of Draught. 
price 31s. 6d. boards, or 458. bound in mo- A New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
rocco; Proof Impressions, 43s. boards. | -gravings from Designs by William Harvey. 
ey (Messrs. Longman and Co,’s Edition should 


Webster and Parkes’s Ency- be ordered). 8vo. price 10s. 


| clopedia of Domestic Economy; Comprising 
| such subjects as are most immediately 


connected with Housekeeping; As, The Youatt.—The Dog. By William 

Construction of Domestic Edifices, with Youarr. A New Edition; with numerous 
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